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SPEECH DEFECTS IN THEIR RELATION TO 
ABNORMAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
BRAIN IN THE CHILD. 


ARTHUR WILLARD FAIRBANKS, M. D., BOSTON, MASS. 


The infant newly born is, to all intents and purposes, men- 
tally an imbecile. Knowing nothing by virtue of experience, 
having certain instinctive desires, inherent in all animals, it lives 
and breathes, it exists, but it does not think. Its intellectual de- 
velopment must be the result of experience, experience gained 
through certain functions with which it is endowed at birth, if it is 
a normal child; and through which it must make its acquaint- 
ance with the external world about it. 

Through these endowed faculties, the senses in other words, 
it is to receive numberless impressions of its surroundings, which, 
meaningless at first, it must learn to interpret, and by which it 
must determine its actions as life goes on. Through the long 
months preceding birth, the brain is called upon to perform cer- 
tain perfunctory acts of more or less automatic nature. It must 
exercise control over certa‘n physiological functions, necessary 
to life itself. It must direct the building up of the structure over 
which it is later to have intellectual sway. It responds to these 
demands upon it, and independent of all the senses, guides the 
forces of unconscious life. But with the birth all this is changed. 
Contact with the external world through the senses of touch, of 


‘Lecture delivered in the special course on “The Mechanism of 
Speech, The Correction of Defective Speech, and Speech Development 
and Voice Training for Deaf Children,” given by Mrs. Sarah Jordan 
Monro, special teacher of speech, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 


Boston; July, 1904. 
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sight, of hearing, of taste and of smell begins. And through these 
agents is conveyed to the primitive brain impressions which it 
must receive, interpret, and store away for future use. First 
comes the reception, which through frequent repetition, leads 
to correct interpretation. Interpretation confirmed by frequent 
experience, leads to the reservation of the knowledge thus 
gained for utilization on some subsequent occasion in the out- 


ward expression of the facts, or for the emission of an original 


thought, based on the knowledge learned. This process of re- 
ception, interpretation and utilization should be carefully kept 
in mind, for anything occurring to disturb any one or all of these 
factors may lead to interruption in the normal development of 


the human being. 


Naturally, the growth of the brain is but gradual, the result 
of numberless repetitions of sensory impulses coming from the 


outer world, and the advance seems very slow. The function of 


the infant brain, apart from that more or less automatic action 
already alluded to, is, during the first weeks and months of life, 
receptive and interpretive, not productive or emmissive to any 
extent. The instrument of thought is being constructed. Not 
until later does it become original and productive. Yet so in- 
timate is the connection of the different parts of this instrument, 
and so delicate its construction, that interference with the de- 
velopment of any portion, or the destruction of any part, in- 
evitably affects the working of the organ as a whole, and we shall 
find that interference with its growth, or destruction of any part 
in the early stages of its development, has its effect on functions 
yet unborn, and the function of speech, in which we are inter- 
ested, is no exception to the rule. 

So intimately dependent is this function upon the integrity 
of the brain, and so important is it as an agent for the outward 
expression of intellectual activity, that any interference with the 
early development of the brain, is exceedingly likely to result 
later in defective development of speech. Not only is the func- 
tion of speech often affected when the development of the brain 
is deficient, but we shall see that in later years, when speech has 
been fully acquired, it may be totally lost, or greatly impaired, 
by injury or disease of the brain. 
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The function of speech has, literally interpreted, three 
modes of expression, the pantomimic, by means of gestures, 
the articulate, and the graphic. Of these, but one concerns us 
at the present time, and this is articulate speech. 

It is, however, the principle of the subject of the disturbance 
of the function of speech by abnormal conditions in the brain 
that | wish to have you understand, and I am therefore going to 
consider the function of writing also. 

In the development and preservation of speech, much de- 
pends upon the condition of the senses, particularly that of hear- 
ing, and especially is this true of the development of the function. 
In the early days of developing speech, when the process is 
entirely a matter of mimicry, the cutting off, through disease 
or injury, of the sense of hearing, deprives the receptive centre 
of the impulses upon which the brain is accustomed to depend, 
in learning how to reproduce the impressions received. If speech 
is undeveloped, it does not develop, or if but slightly developed, 
and before endless repetition has made enduring impress, the 
brain forgets in the absence of its guide, the hearing, how to re- 
produce the sounds formerly heard, and dumbness is the result. 

The recognition of the close interdependence of the senses, 
and the functions founded on these senses, upon one another; 
and the dependence of the action of the brain as a whole on the 
integrity and cooperation of the different parts, is one of the most 
essential features in the proper understanding of the relation of 
abnormal conditions of the brain to speech defects. The senses 
are not alone of influence on the development of speech. Since 
intelligent speech is an outward expression of intellectual activ- 
ity, anything that occurs to impair the action of that part of the 
brain which is the seat of the intelligence, may seriously com- 
promise the function of speech. Thus we see that not alone will 
a disturbance of the senses affect the function of speech, but that 
a disturbance in the intelligence may also be a cause. 

We shall now find a third cause, and that is an injury to that 
portion of the brain that has to do with the movement of the 
vocal chords, the palate, tongue, and lips, in the act of articulate 
speech. Strictly speaking, here should also be included the parts 
of the brain governing the movements employed in writing and in 
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vis 


pantomime, the two other and non-articulate forms of sp-ech. 

Whenever we have several muscles or groups of muscles, 
working together to produce a definite desired result, such result 
implying often the action together of muscles that are usually 
antagonistic to each other, we have introduced into the act the 
suggestion of a new and special sense. In order that these muscles 
may cooperate with each other, each one or each group acting its 
required part, none too little, none too much, we are obliged to 
assume a centre in the brain or spinal cord, possessing an ac- 
curate sense of the degree of action of each and every muscle 
necessary to produce the complete and desired result. To this 
united and intelligent action of muscles, the term coordination is 
applied. 

All purposive muscular movement, including also of course 
that of speech, depends upon this coordinate muscular action. 
Indeed the act of articulate speech is one of the most intricate 
and complicated examples of coordinate muscular action of which 
we know. And we shall not be surprised to learn that anv factor 
that interferes with this cooperative action of the muscles, may 
also seriously interfere with the production of speech itself, even 
though the intellect, the senses, and the motor power are not im- 
paired. To recapitulate therefore, for the purpose of emphasis: 
The lesions of the central nervous system, producing disorders 
of speech are: First: injury to the intellectual centres of the 
brain. Second: injury to those sensory memory centres such as 
hearing and sight, on which speech so greatly depends. Third: 
injury to the motor centres which produce the muscular move- 
ments necessary for speech. Fourth: injury to the centre pre- 
siding over coordinate muscular action. Fifth: since all the<e 
centres are in intimate connection with one another by means of 
connecting nerve tracts, and constantly act together in bringing 
about the function of intelligent speech, it is obvious that injury 
to these connecting nerve tracts themselves, by preventing harmon- 
ious interaction of these centres, may interfere with the produc- 
tion of speech. Let us now consider some of the circumstances 
that may give rise to the conditions mentioned. There are two 
classes of brain defects, which may give rise to disorder of the 
function which we are studying: one is the inherited defect, the 
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peculiarity of structure or function transmitted from the parent 
to the offspring; the other is the acquired defect, resulting from 
injury or disease. In the inherited defect of speech, it is usually 
possible to determine its hereditary nature by the recognition of 
some similar defect in the parent, or in the absence of such de- 
fect in either parent, by the discovery in the child or in its broth- 
ers or sisters, of some marked defect of anatomical structure, 
widely at variance with the normal type—the so-called stigma 
or stigmata of degeneration. In the absence of any such ana- 
tomical defect in the children, the presence of such in either 
parent, is fair presumptive evidence of the hereditary origin of 
the speech defect. Such visible evidence, is, however, some- 
times lacking, and in such instances in the absence of any his- 
tory or trace of injury or disease, we are obliged to assume the 
existence of some latent defect in mental structure or function of 
hereditary nature. 

We will first proceed to the consideration of the acquired 
injuries and disease of the nervous mechanism of speech, that 
lead to defects in the speech function, and conclude with the con- 
sideration of conditions of an hereditary nature, and mention 
some of the signs by which they are recognized. 

During the life of the child in utero, owing to the extreme 
care with which nature protects the human embryo, there are 
but few injuries from without that can injure the brain of the 
child, without sacrificing the mother’s life, and hence the life of 
the child as well. The liability to what we may perhaps term 
physiological accidents within the body of the child itself, and 
the possibility of disease of the brain in utero, is somewhat 
greater than the likelihood of external injury, but even in this 
respect, the child is so carefully protected, that provided it is 
endowed by the parent with the capacity for normal development, 
the chances for such uninterrupted development are most ex- 
cellent up to the time when nature demands that it make its 
way to the outer world. 

During its life in utero, there are certain conditions in the 
mother which may seriously affect the general growth of the 
child as a whole, and consequently the development of the brain 
asa part. Ifthe nutrition of the mother is poor, or if she suffers 
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from chronic wasting disease, or from acute febrile disease of 
evere character, the development of the child is jeopardized, 
partly from deficient nutrition, and partly from the effect of the 
poisonous products of the disease; or in rare instances, it may it- 
self suffer from the disease from which the mother is suffering, 
Such a child may be born with a brain incapable of assuming suc- 
cessfully the role it is expected to assume in the manifold fune- 
tions of life, and the function of speech, as one of the most com- 
plex of these functions, suffers proportionately. 

Local disease of the brain and its coverings may, however, 
occur, even in utero, and lead to defect of development of the 
brain as a whole, or to special injury of some part. If such in- 
jury is done by the disease, to any one of the several parts having 
to do with the function of speech, this injury will appear after 
birth in the shape of defective or delayed development of speech. 
That is, ifinjury is done to the intellectual centres or to the 
sensory centres for the reception of impulses of importance to 
the function of speech, or to the organs concerned in the trans- 
mission of such impulses, or to the centre presiding over the 
motor power of speech and the organs concerned in its produc- 
tion, some disturbance or deficiency of speech will result. 

Such injury may be produced by inflammatory processes, 
by hemorrhage from the blood-vessels, or from obstruction of 
the latter by blood clots. The process will be described more 
fully in a few moments. These injuries to the brain, and parts 
adjacent, are divided for purpose of convenience, into those that 
occur before birth, those occurring during birth, and such as take 
place subsequent to birth. 

Nearly immune as is the child previous to its birth, from 
the dangers surrounding the child in the outer world, very dif 
ferent are the conditions to which it is subjected and the dangers 
to which it is exposed during its birth. The skull of the infant 
at birth is not the firm unyielding encasement which we find 
surrounding the brain in later years, but a yielding, more or less 
pliable covering, in places little more than a_ parchment-like 
membrane. Hence, any undue excess of pressure, or too long 
duration of compression, is extremely likely to either directly 
injure the brain, or what is more common, to rupture some of 
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the many blood-vessels covering the surface or distributed 
through the substance of the brain. 

This hemorrhage may produce harm in several different 
ways, any one of which, or all, may be a factor in a given case. 
The blood may by its pressure alone injure the brain, or it may 
by its presence set up an inflammation of the parts with which it 
is in contact, and in this way destroy some of the brain substance, 
or it may, by virtue of certain inflammatory processes, give rise 
to the formation of scar tissue, which, as time goes on, grows 
and contracts, and thus destroys portions of the brain. Some- 
times a cyst, a tumor filled with water, forms in the site of such 
a hemorrhage, and by its growth, presses on the surrounding 
brain. More rarely, an abscess may form in a similar way. So 
that there are many ways by which serious disturbance in the 
function of the brain may result directly or indirectly, from in- 
jury done at birth. 

Births in which instrumental aid becomes necessary are 
often followed by symptoms of injury to the brain. Births of 
long duration, or those whose occurrence is premature, or births 
in which the position of the child is abnormal, or the size of the 
head unusually large, are all likely to be accompanied by undue 
compression of the skull, and therefore by possible injury to the 
brain. Many of these cases exhibit later in childhood, varying 
degrees of mental deficiency. They are slow to creep, or to hold 
the head up, or to sit up alone, and do not walk until the end of 
the second year or later. They either do not talk at all until the 
third or fourth year, or they learn towards the eighteenth or 
twentieth month two or three simple words, and advance no 
further, or they slowly learn to speak, but with defects of utter- 
ance more or less marked. Such children if they finally learn 
to construct simple sentences, prolong their baby accent far into 
late childhood. 

Mechanical injury is directly or indirectly responsible for 
most of these abnormal conditions of the brain that have their 
starting point at birth. 

The third class of injuries are those that take place subse- 
quent to birth. By far the most frequent source of injury in the 
first four or five years of the child’s life, is inflammation of the 
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brain or its coverings. At this time, however, hemorrhage or 
the clotting of blood in the blood-vessels may also occur, but it 
is usually later in childhood, and in adult life, that these factors 
more frequently prevail, chiefly because they are usually secon- 
dary to other disease which requires some time for its develop- 
ment. We must bear in mind, however, that we cannot inva- 
riably assert in a given case, just when the injury may have oc- 
curred, judging from the effects of the injury on the speech alone. 
By a consideration of other circumstances and symptoms of the 
case however, we can usually form a fairly accurate estimation 
of the time of occurrence and nature of the injury. We must also 
bear in mind that, in some cases, we may not obtain the effects 
of the injury until a considerable period after the injury is caused. 
Therefore, certain instances of apparently recent origin, judging 
from the time of appearance of the deficiency, may in reality 
date back to some old and unsuspected injury in the previous 
existence of the child; that is, at any time from the earliest in- 
ception of prenatal life. Let us now consider a few features of the 
anatomical construction of the brain, and then we shall be able 
to understand why the mentioned injuries create such havoc in 
the function of the organ. 

If we look at the surface of the normal brain, we see that it 
is crossed in every direction by depressions in its surface, which 
more or less irregularly divide the surface into different parts. 
These linear depressions form a guide by which we are able to 
map cut the surface of the brain into certain areas, for the pur- 
pose of special study. 

The brain is divided laterally into halves. Each half is, for 
convenience of study, subdivided into lobes, and the folds of 
brain matter between the furrows or depressions receive the 
name of “convolutions,” and are named usually by number, ac- 
cording to the lobe in which they are found. 

We have here a representation of the left hemisphere of the 
brain. 

This is subdivided into the frontal, the parietal,the temporal, 
and the occipital lobes. The convolutions are, first, second, and 
third frontal; the ascending frontal; the ascending parietal; the 
superior parietal; the supramarginal and angular convolutions; 
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ir the first, second, and third temporal; the first, second, and third 
it occipital convolution. 

S Some of these as you see are well defined, others are more 
- or less arbitrary divisions. They are all exceedingly convenient, 
. however, in outlining and defining the regions of the surface or 
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’ DIAGRAM OF BRAIN NO. 1. LEFT HEMISPHERE, 

, showing the convolutions of the cortex. 

na “cortex”’ of the brain as it is termed. It has been found that cer- 

. tain areas are especially associated with the function of speech, 

. and these regions are fairly well defined. 

We have seen that speech depends upon uninterrupted and 
harmonious interaction of several different faculties. 

r First, if it is to be articulate speech, the infant must receive 

f from the outer world those sounds that make up the language 

e that is to be acquired. There must be, therefore, a centre in the 


- brain to receive and preserve the impulses of sound brought to 
it by the hearing apparatus. This is the region in which are 
- stored up the auditory speech memories. This region is located in 
the area marked “H,” in diagram No. 2, occupying the posterior 
two-thirds of the first temporal convolution. Second, if it is to 
be written speech, the visual impulses of written or printed 
speech are received and stored up in the area marked “V.” This 
is the centre for visual images of written or printed speech. 
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These comprise the sensory apparatus of speech. The mere 


reception of these sensory impressions is not sufficient if they 





are to be of value to the recipient. They must be interpreted 
by the intellect, and when so interpreted, they may be stored 


up for intelligent use. 








DIAGRAM OF BRAIN NO. 2. LEFT HEMISPHERE, 


showing approximate location of the cortical speech-centres. 


The intelligence must be capable of being concentrated on 
these inflowing sensory impressions, in order that they may be 
correctly interpreted and orderly arranged for future utilization. 
The employment of these sensory speech memories is, in the 
main at least, through motor impulses that produce articulate 
or written speech. 

In the region of the brain marked “W,” the memories of 
the movements required in writing are stored. This is in the pos- 
terior portion of the second frontal convolution. At “S,” in the 
posterior portion of the third frontal, in the lower portion of the 
ascending frontal, and a small portion of the ascending parietal 
convolution, is the centre where the memories of the movements 
for articulate speech are located. We have here to bear in mind 
the singular fact that these memories of the speech movements 
are only developed on one side of the brain, namely the left. 
Elere alone is the location of the motor memories of the complex 
forms of speech. The other side of the brain exactly correspond- 
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ing in outward appearance, is undeveloped in this respect, and 
if an injury occurs in this area on the right side of the brain, 
speech is not affected. In other words, the education of the 
brain in this part of the speech function is one-sided. This is 
true in the great majority of individuals. In left handed persons, 
however, the conditions are reversed, and the centre for motor 
speech is on the right. In the ordinary individual, the capacity 
of the right brain to take over the duties of speech in an emer- 
gency, is almost nil, but differs within varying limits in different 
cases. Nevertheless, while it cannot immediately assume the 
function of the other side, it may, in the young, be educated, to 
a certain degree at least, to act for the destroyed centre of the 
other side. On the integrity of these centres of speech, and of 
the nerve tracts connecting them with each other, and with the 
muscles of the hand, mouth and larynx, the function of speech 
depends. And that it may be intelligent speech, the intellect 
must preside over and govern all; the reception of the sensory 
impulses of sight and hearing, as well as the emission of the 
motor impulses of written and spoken speech. 

It is impossible to assign any one definitely localized area 
of the brain as the centre of the intellect. In general it may be 
said, however, that the front half of the brain, that portion that 
we know as the frontal lobe, as a whole has more to do with 
these processes, that we regard as the intellectual, than the other, 
or posterior half. If, in the early days of the formation of the 
brain, previous to birth, anything occurs to interfere with the 
proper development of the brain as a whole, or of this part in 
particular, the future intelligence of the child will suffer. If later 
in the ante-natal life, or what is far more likely, during birth 
itself, the now well formed brain receives an injury, so that the 
brain tissue is destroyed by the injury itself, or by the hemor- 
rhage that occurs, or by the resulting inflammation, the intellect- 
ual capacity of the brain suffers. The same thing may occur 
from similar occurrences in the years of childhood followirg 
birth. 

The most common causes at this period as we have stated, 
are the inflammation of the brain substance, or the shutting off 
of the circulation by a clot of blood in the blood-vessels. If the 
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destruction of the brain substance takes place before the func- 
tion of speech is developed, the effect is the same as if the intel- 
lectual injury were done previous to birth. If it occurs after 
something has been done in the way of acquiring the speech 
faculty, the faculty is usually present, but is not intelligently em- 
ployed. It is not very uncommon to have the power of intelli- 
gent speech lost, or greatly diminished after a meningitis. This 
is usually due to the occurrence at some time during the men- 
ingitis of an inflammation of the brain substance itself, the men- 
ingitis being an inflammation of the coverings of the brain. In 
these cases the speech centres, proper, may be injured directly, 
and the power of speech be entirely lost, but it is usually an intel- 
lectual injury, and the function of speech remains stationary in 
its development. The child does not advance and may never 
again be capable of complete intellectual development. We 
have seen how important the intellect is to the reception of the 
impulses coming to the brain, through the organs of sense. It 
must pay close concentrated attention to the arriving impres- 
sions, to analyze, interpret and store away, so that they may at 
any time be called up in orderly array to be reproduced. If this 
attention cannot be paid to these incoming impressions, they are 
not fixed, but, to use a popular phrase, “They pass in one ear and 
out the other’; while those already recorded previous to the in- 
jury, freed from the control of the intellect, are no longer intel- 
ligently employed. These are the cases where the lack of de- 
velopment of the speech, or the defect, is due to intellectual de- 
ficiency. 

There are all grades of this intellectual deficiency, and all 
grades of defective speech due to the deficiency. If the intel- 
lectual defect exists before the development of speech, and is 
of considerable degree, speech is acquired very late. In the severe 
cases it is either never acquired beyond a few monosyllables, or 
a certain more or less intelligent command over simple sen- 
tences is attained, usually late in childhood. In most of these 
cases speech would develop were the intelligence capable of be- 
ing concentrated on the impressions received through the nerves 
of hearing and sight. That is, the receptive and productive 
centres of speech are intact, only the intellect is lacking. 
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1¢- We must remember, however, that the same cause that 
el- renders the intellect incapable of performing its functions may 
er also injure or prevent the development, as the case may be, of 
ch one or more of the speech centres proper. Some of the abnor- 
n- mal conditions mentioned, especially those occurring early in 
li- foetal life, prevent the development of the brain as a whole, and 
is consequently may affect all its parts. 

n- On the other hand, we may have a defect of one or more of 
n- the speech centres alone, while the intellect may be normal. 
[In While this condition may be a defect of development, it is far 
y, more likely to be the result of direct injury or disease of the re- 
1- spective centres or the nerve fibres that go to or come from them. 
in We will now turn for a moment to the diagram, on which 
or these centres are represented in the brain. The locations here 
'e given, it should be said, are approximate only. It is not possible, 
1e as yet, to sharply define their boundaries in the arbitrary manner 
[t in which they are here drawn for the purpose of graphic illus- 
= tration. 

it Let us now remove these centres, for the sake of clearness, 
is from the brain, and represent them diagrammatically in the fol- 
e lowing way. From this diagram we may understand the result 
d on the function of speech, of defects or injuries to these various 


- centres. In this diagram the centres are graphically portrayed, 
- and I have suggested the control of the intellect over these cen- 
- tres, by dotted lines. 

- I have already said that if the intellect is deficient before 
speech is developed, it can be acquired only slowly and with dif- 


l ficulty, or not at all;-while if the intellect is rendered defective 
- after speech is developed, speech can be employed, but not in- 
5 telligently. The time when the defect of intellect appears, rel- 
? ative to the acquirement of the speech function, is of considerable 
; importance in producing the abnormal picture which we may 
have before us in any given individual, and this is also true of 
defects of the speech centres proper. 

It is obvious that in the education of the individual, all of 
: these centres here represented are of the greatest importance. 


Each contributes its part towards the general development and 
enlightenment of the child. If one of the centres is injured after 
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we have had the use of it for a considerable time, we have gained 
just so much over what we would have possessed had that cen- 
tre never been developed or injured before it had begun to de- 
velop. This will at once be apparent, if we consider the dif- 
ference between a child born blind, and one acquiring blindness, 
let us say, at the tenth year. In the former case we have always 
been minus a function, in the latter we have had the use of the 
sight as an aid to the building up of the intellect and the training 
of the other senses. 
tHe IND ELEECT. 











Diagrammatic representation of the centres of speech. 


Assuming then, two injuries of equal degree, the one oc- 
curring earliest in life is likely to be more serious in its results on 
the development of the child. If the centre for the visual mem- 
ories of written and printed speech “V” is destroyed, the person 
is unable to write or read. He can repeat intelligently from 
dictation what others read to him, but he cannot read or write 
himself. He can see the words because the centre for sight is 
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not destroyed, but only the centre for the forms of written or 
printed speech, which are based on the forms acquired through 
the sense of sight. 

Likewise, when the motor centre for written speech ‘“W” 
is destroyed, the faculty of writing is lost, because the memories 
of the complex movements, learned by practice and by sight, are 
destroved. When “VY” is destroyed, all recognition of a word is 
lost, although the word is seen. When, however, the tract of 
nerve fibres, running from “V” to “W,” is destroyed or inter- 
rupted, a word seen is comprehended, but cannot be reproduced 
in writing. 

Let us now see what happens when the centres for articulate 
speech are involved. If “H” is destroyed, the memories of the 
complex sounds and combinations of sounds, and words that have 
been acquired through the sense of hearing, are lost. Sounds 
can be heard, and music, for instance, be enjoyed, but the mem- 
ory of the meaning of words heard is lost. If the centre ‘S” 
where the memories of the movements of the vocal organs neces- 
sary to produce articulate speech is destroyed, the power of ar- 
ticulate speech is lost. The person is dumb, but of course can 
express himself in writing, can understand all he sees or hears, 
but cannot express himself in spoken speech. If the nerve 
connecting the path between “H” and “S” is interrupted, the 
individual cannot express in speech words called up from the 
store-house of memory, but can understand what he hears, can 
read aloud, and write, both from dictation and from memory, and 
he can speak, but uses wrong words, especially names of things, 
because the guiding path from the centre where he has stored the 
words he has learned by sound is cut across. If at the same 
time, the path “S-V” is broken, he cannot read aloud, although he 
can still write from dictation or from memory. 

If the pathway “H-W’” is destroyed, however, with the others, 
he can neither repeat words heard, nor read aloud, nor write from 
dictation; the only thing left him is the ability to copy and to write 
from memory. If “V-W” is cut off, he is deprived of this power 
also, and is then, so far as intelligent use of articulate or graphic 
Speech is concerned, dumb, although all the speech centres, proper, 
are intact. 
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We must say here, that this diagram, on account of its 
extreme simplicity, is excellently adapted to give an idea of the 
underlying principles of brain disturbances of the speech function, 
but not, perhaps, an absolutely accurate idea of the practice of the 
function. In reality, the subject is much more complex than 
would at first sight seem. And indeed, though great advance 
has been made in the understanding of the function of speech in 
the last three decades, there are many obscure points vet to be 
cleared up. 

It is the principle involved, however, that it is important for 
you to know. We will not, therefore, go any deeper into the in- 
tricacies of the brain structure, since the principle is well served in 
the facts thus far touched upon. 

We will now speak of a class of cases already mentioned, 
but not especially discussed. The class we have just considered 
has been cases of brain injury, using the term in a broad sense. 
The class of defectives I now wish to speak of, is that apparently 
due to heredity. These are due to some defect in the primary 
structure at its earliest inception. They are anatomical de- 
fects of which the defect in the brain is but a part of the more 
or less defective anatomical structure of the body as a whole. 
In nearly all of these children, the brain is defective as a whole, 
coincident with the defects of speech. We cannot tell from the 
apparent condition of the brain functions alone, whether the de- 
ficiency is really hereditary, or whether it is acquired, because, 
as we have seen, an injury early in the period of structural for- 
mation of the brain may so modify its further growth, that it 
never reaches full and symmetrical development. Such a case 
is of course not hereditary. When, however, we have in a men- 
tally deficient child, elsewhere in the body, marked single defects, 
or lesser but multiple defects in the anatomical structure, we may 
reasonably infer that the deficient brain is but a part of a struc- 
ture that is more or less defective as a whole, a condition of 
things that could not arise from primary lesion of the brain, 
or any of its parts, but must have had its origin far back in the 
very earliest inception of the individual. There are cases, how- 
ever, in which careful search may not show any conspftyous 
variation from the normal anatomical type in the case before us, 
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but careful search in his brothers and sisters may reveal marked 
departure from the normal; or we may find such evidences of 
a defective formation in one or both of the parents. We may 
then reasonably assume (though perhaps not with absolute cer- 
tainty), that the defect in the case in which we are interested 
is but a manifestation of the tendency to defective structural 
formation given by the parents to the child, and evident in 
other parts of the body of the respective child, his brothers, and 
sisters, or his parents. 

Some of these anatomical defects are: abnormalities in the 
shape or size of the skull, anomalies of the teeth, tongue, or nose, 
asymmetry of the face, narrowness of the orifice of the eyes, un- 
due height and narrowness of the palate, cross eyes, irregular 
shape of the ears, etc. Others are classed as physiological de- 
fects, and include the sensory deficiencies such as blindness or 
deafness, when they are hereditary, anomalies of the senses of 
taste and smell, retardation of development, etc. Stuttering and 
stammering are also sometimes included under this head. 

But anatomical and physiological anomalies are not the only 
things which may be taken as evidence of the probable hereditary 
nature of the defective intellect. 

There are various nervous and psychical derangements of 
which we may obtain a history in the ancestors of the child, or 
in his parents, or in his brothers or sisters, which may equally 
well be suggestive of defective organization. 

Such are, for instance, the occurrence of insanity in any of its 
various forms, the existence of epilepsy, the prevalence of marked 
eccentricities, the occurrence of hysteria,or various cataleptic con- 
ditions, moral deficiencies, etc., in several members of the family. 

The occurrence of the physiological or psychical disturbances 
in our patient himself must be disregarded, as far as any evidence 
of heredity is concerned, for we can never say that they may not 
be only the result of the abnormal condition of his brain. These 
occurrences in the relatives are suggestive in much the same 
way as the anatomical defects, of a depreciation in the evolution 
of the family towards the ideal human type. They are both 
termed the stigmata of degeneration. 

It is of some importance to determine if we can whether a 
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given defective case is hereditary or not, because the outlook 
for these cases, while not always encouraging, is considered as 
being somewhat more favorable as regards future progress in 
development under special instruction, than those cases where 
the brain has been injured by some more or less rapidly acting 
injury, from disease or otherwise. In the latter instances some 
important part of the brain is likely to be totally destroyed beyond 
any possibility of repair. It must not be assumed, however, that 
this is by any means necessarily the case. In mental deficiency, 
the grades range through all degrees, from those in which the de- 
ficiency is but slightly suggested in the slower progress of the 
child, down through the varying levels of intelligence, to the 
lowest type of idiocy, where the being breathes, and, with the aid 
of those upon whom he is dependent, exists, but has no mind. 
The lower grades are hopeless, but the lighter forms are very 
hopeful, and even those of considerable degree offer much re- 
sponse to the patient, long continued effort. Many of the lighter 
degrees do fairly well, and it is only when we compare them with 
the average child at their age that we see well marked the extent 
of the deficiency. 

To determine whether in a given case the speech defect is 
probably due to defect in the intellect, we must test the intelli- 
gence of the child in other ways than by the employment of the 
function of speech. We must in our investigation begin by ac- 
cepting the fact that the speech defect may be due to a number 
of more or less distinct causes, of which lesions in the brain struc- 
ture may be one; and that of these brain defects a defect of the 
intellect may, in itself alone, be responsible for the defective 
speech, or it may exist with other structural brain abnormalities, 
contributing in this case merely its part towards the deficiency 
of the function which we are considering. We must first test the 
comprehension of the child for simple objects, appealing to its 
understanding through the senses of touch, taste, and smell, and, 
to a limited extent, through the senses of hearing and sight. 
But the response that we obtain to this attempt to elicit the 
understanding of the child must come to us preferably through 
other functions, only to a restricted degree through the function 
of speech; in order that we may not be led into error, in our es- 
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timate of the intellect of the child, by the very defect whose cause 
we are seeking. No more common mistake is made by the com- 
munity than its almost instinctive tendency to consider an in- 
dividual intellectually deficient when he cannot express his ideas 
in speech, so dependent have we all become on the function of 
speech as the medium of expression of our thoughts. 

We must notice the facial expression of the child in re- 
sponse to our questions. We may make simple requests of the 
child and note the facial expression, the promptitude, the manner, 
and the degree of success with which the child responds to our 
commands. We may endeavor to bring out original thoughts, 
beginning with those of the most simple nature, and working 
up in the scale of intellectual evolution, constantly of course 
keeping before us the picture of the average degree of mental 
advancement proper for the age of the respective child. 

We can show the child an object, and let him indicate to 
us, in other ways than by the use of the perceptive speech cen- 
tres, the qualities and uses of the object. Such indication is of 
as much value to us in estimating his intelligence as a similar 
indication through the function of speech. It is simply some- 
what more difficult for us to so interpret the individual, because 
we are not so used to other modes of thought expression as we 
are to its expression in speech. We may employ, if the child is 
old enough, simple problems in numbers which will aid us in our 
estimate of the mental capacity of the child. 

There is present in some of these cases of speech defects 
from brain lesions, paralysis of one or more extremities, which 
is merely the external evidence of destruction or injury of the 
areas in the brain having direction over the muscular action of 
the arms and legs. These cases are practically invariably ac- 
quired injuries from hemorrhage or disease, although they may 
have occurred, as already stated, before birth. In some of these 
cases, there are sometimes seen involuntary, irregular move- 
ments of the extremities, and possibly of the head and face, 
which may also involve the tongue, and render the proper use 
of this organ in speech impossible. Such cases are the direct 
result of injury to the brain manifested in this peculiar way by 
the sending out of a constant succession of impulses, having no 
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object, and seriously impeding or rendering impossible the vol- 
untary use of the muscles. Such cases are practically incur- 
able, although some little improvement may be obtained, per- 
haps, by the long continued practice of educative movements 
of the muscles involved. Occasionally these involuntary move- 
ments may come on only when some voluntary motion is at- 
tempted. Their effect is to utterly destroy that harmonious 
interaction of the muscles necessary for complex movements. 
When affecting the tongue they naturally interfere with the func- 
tion of speech. This coordinate action of the muscles involved 
in speech is interfered with, in the same way that sometimes 
occurs during an attack of St. Vitus’ dance. This latter is a dis- 
ease which is characterized by irregular muscular movements 
not under the control of the will. If affecting the tongue, they 
interfere with speech just as do the movements above mentioned. 
This is, fortunately, a curable disease, and therefore the distur- 
bance of speech is not of serious moment. 

I simply mention it here, since it is a disturbance of com- 
paratively frequent occurrence, and might lead to the assump- 
tion for the time being at least, that some organic disturbance 
of the function of speech was present. Further consideration of 
it, or of certain other functional diseases, however, would lead 
us away from the subject of speech defects in their relation to 
abnormal conditions of the brain. 

Epilepsy may also be one of the manifestations in later life, 
of some earlier disease or injury of the brain, and is sometimes 
an occurrence in individuals with speech defects resulting from 
such injury. It is especially frequent in the cases of varying de- 
grees of mental deficiency. 

I will now close what has perhaps been a long, but I trust 
not an uninteresting consideration of what we may term cere- 
bral speech defects in contradistinction to those defects of speech 
induced by causes external to the brain. 


362 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF; 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE CouRSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The school legislation in America may vary from state to 
state and from city to city. The systems also for rendering effica- 
cious the legislative provisions obliging the children of the people 
to attend the elementary schools may vary from each other. The 
schools established for the benefit of the colored poor and the 
children of emigrants may follow various rules also. But one sub- 
stantial point is firmly established everywhere: Every child, 
whether normal or not, must be instructed. The opportunity is 
offered to every child of developing his own talents and to perfect 
himself so as to become a useful member of society and an honest 
American citizen. This principle, however, is not merely theo- 
retical (as is, too truly alas, that of compulsory education in Italy, 
where, unfortunately also, it is limited to normal children) and 
where the parents and relatives may follow it or not as they 
choose. In the United States the School Board does its duty, and 
every child is obliged to attend the school nearest to its residence. 
As to the child, then, who by reason of special conditions of mind 
and body requires a special education, its parents have only to an- 
nounce to the School Board of their city or state, which school 
or institution they prefer—and this preference may depend on 
reasons of place, method, or of religion. From such favorable 
conditions it follows, as a natural consequence, that the deaf child 
may enter a special school at the age of five years; but in the 
kindergarten schools, the deaf child may enter even at the tender 
age of two years. 


*Translated for THe AsSocIATION REVIEW by the author. Begun 
in the June, 1904, number. 
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In the New York Institution, the first one visited by me,— 
situated on the banks of the Hudson, the oldest one in the United 
States, and perhaps the most noted one in Europe,—the pupils 
(about 400) are divided according to age into four departments in 
the following manner: 

Pupils from 5 to 7 years. 

Pupils from 7 to 12 years. 

Pupils from 12 to 17 years. 

Pupils from 17 to 20 years. 

From this subdivision, to which special classes of the school 
correspond, it is easy to argue that the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion may extend from ten to twelve years. The same occurs in 
the majority of the most advanced of the states, and in no place 
is the school-course less than ten to twelve years. 

It need not surprise us, therefore, that the results of the 
American schools are much better, as regards development and 
culture of the mind, knowledge, and use of language than those 
of similar institutions in Europe and in other parts of the civilized 
world. I verified this difference immediately in the higher classes 
of the New York Institution, and if I had not reflected upon the 
age and the number of the pupils in the higher classes, I could eas- 
ily have fallen into the error of attributing these good results to 
the fortunate combination of the didactic means employed. Here 
the fundamental and principal means of teaching is the manual 
alphabet, subordinated naturally to the learning of language. 

The children of the first course (from 5 to 7 years) soon 
accustom themselves to recognize the letters of the alphabet 
printed on separate cards, to reproduce them with chalk on the 
black-board, and to translate them with their fingers. 

The manual alphabet begins with the first day of school, and 
later it becomes almost automatic and unconscious. In regard 
to this I noticed the circumstance that while our pupils in trying 
to recall a word by its written form, instinctively move their lips, 
or close their eyes in order to find the whole of the graphic sym- 
bol with the local memory, in the manual schools they instinc- 
tively move their fingers and try to reintegrate in their own hands 
the word they seek. There is here a continuous exercise of 
digital innervation. I also had the opportunity of studying this 
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phenomenon in the typical case of Helen Keller, who, although 
she thinks much in articulate speech, nevertheless, her hand also 
reproduces with the alphabet every word she thinks. When ques- 
tioned by me on this point, she assured me that in that act of elab- 
orating the thought her hand would often translate her thought 
into language without her paying direct attention to the action. 

It seems to me that this fact shows that the first image which 
presents itself in the act of reproduction of the word is that which 
has been learned first, and physiological laws confirm the reason- 
ableness of this. From this I would conclude that in the schools 
of the Combined system, articulate speech can never give the 
same results which are given in the exclusively Oral schools. 
But I will return to this subject later. 

Now I wish to speak of the course of ordinary instruction. 
In the American schools it is divided into three distinct parts, 
which are called the primary, intermediate, and grammar school:. 
The graduation from school takes place at the end of the third 
course; but pupils are allowed to leave school at the age of four- 
teen years, that is to say, after nine years of instruction when 
it is begun at five years of age as usual. Every part of the course 
has its special program, as regards extent, but substantially they 
are the same as regards matter if one excepts manual labour 
and drawing applied to mechanics. 

The same division and very nearly the same branches of 
study are found in the schools for the Deaf, with this difference 
that the deaf pupils can remain in school three or more years 
after the ordinary course. And the reason for this is evident: 
It is necessary for the deaf-mutes first of all to acquire the means 
by which they can receive instruction. In the day-school of Bos- 
ton, a model school of the Oral method, they have until now de- 
voted three years to this object; but recently they have asked 
that the preparatory course should be extended to four years, 
that is, before the children are admitted to commence the or- 
dinary course of primary instruction. 

In other Institutions, as for example in that of Providence, 
Rhode Island, the pupils may remain in the school from 3 to 20 
years, according to their needs. The law, however, establishes 
the age of from 6 to 18 years. 
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I have also observed that, generally, when the pupils are 
not in haste to leave school in order to apply themselves to some 
trade, it is easy for them to obtain a prorogue or postponement. 
So that all the Deaf of good or even medial intelligence may have 
all the time necessary for obtaining a good degree of instruction, 

And this is exactly the point on which I must insist, in order 
to prove that the good results of the American schools cannot 
be attributed either to the mimic, the manual alphabet, or to 
articulate speech. The most valuable coefficient of these is the 
prolonged grammatical instruction. 

It is well known that the advocates of the Mimic and of the 
Combined system, when visiting the schools of Europe, were 
impressed with the lack of good results from the teaching of lan- 
guage, and they attributed this to the time lost in teaching me- 
chanical speech in the primary instruction. It seems to me that 
this is too great 2n error to let pass, and it must be corrected. 
And it must be corrected by a consideration, which perhaps was 
never yet made because too simple. 

But first, I must anticipate an objection which might readily 
be made. I myself, in speaking of the arrested psychic develop- 
ment of the Deaf from the lack of co-operation of the language 
of the mother, have maintained that there are limits in the minds 
of many deaf-mutes which cannot be passed, either by the supe- 
riority of the method, or by prolonged instruction. Now this 
opinion of mine stands in agreement, although it appears to the 
contrary, with another opinion on which I intend to insist at 
present. 

There is a kind of statistics which have not yet been written, 
either for the Deaf, or for the hearing. I mean to say, the 
statistics of the pupils who, for one reason or another, have not 
finished the course of study undertaken. When these statistics 
are written, I do not hesitate to affirm, they will show that the 
great majority of the pupils who have fallen by the way, is com- 
posed of those of weak intelligence. This opinion of mine is 
derived from repeated observations made in the field of reality. 
In our schools where the course of instruction is much inferior 
to the needs of the pupils, we observe that after the second year 
(if not after the first) some of the pupils begin to lag behind. 
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Their minds develop slowly, and, notwithstanding that the teacher 
bestows greater care upon them, they do not succeed in regain- 
ing the ground lost, and they finish so far behind that, when the 
hour arrives for their graduation, they have not had the satis- 
faction even of entering the higher classes. Now the same oc- 
curs also in America, where the deaf-mutes are, after all, deaf- 
mutes; so that indeed there, as in Europe, they feel the need of 
a selection based upon the inteilectual superiority of the pupils. 
In the schools of America that happens which, for the same rea- 
son, happens in our schools. While in the first classes we count 
ten and twelve pupils, and sometimes we are obliged to double 
the sections of the first two or three years of instruction, we find 
in the last classes, or rather in the last®course, four, five, or six 
pupils, well on in years, who are preparing to graduate from 
school. I have asked the teachers and Principals many times the 
reason of this process of selection, and their answers were various. 
Many pupils, they said, had been taken away from school in order 
to be employed at some trade; others preferred to devote them- 
selves to some manual labor in which they had been initiated, 
and in which they seemed to succeed very well; others had little 
aptitude for learning language, and could not have succeeded in 
graduating even if they had remained in school. As one sees 
from these answers, one fact is very evident, that of natural 
selection. The weak ones always fall by the way. And I do not 
hesitate to affirm this same cause of weak intelligence of all those 
who stop half way in the course. This authorizes another series 
of investigations which I have been able to make in the schools 
of America. 

The principal aim of the American schools is that of placing 
each pupil in the conditions best adapted for developing his phys- 
ical and intellectual powers. For this object there are also open 
to all gratuitously the High Schools, that is to say, a higher 
course of instruction for the study of the classic languages, an- 
cient and modern, and for the practical application of the phys- 
ical-mathematical sciences. The competition among American 
citizens for making themselves an independent position in com- 
merce or trade, the most lucrative possible and corresponding 
best to their individual capacity, does not admit of any exception. 
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Hence, every youth who does not succeed in finishing the course 
of study is an inferior, either from lack of intelligence or will- 
power; in the first case we have the natural selection referred to, 
in the second case we have to do with a pathological abulia and, 
therefore, outside of the social environment, which is made up 
of individual initiative, which best develops itself the harder the 
life is. 

It follows, therefore, that the greater part of the young, nor- 
mal or not, who have not finished their primary course of instruc- 
tion, are of little intelligence. 

I had another proof of the truth of this when investigating 
the causes for which some pupils had been retained two, three, 
or more years besides the usual course in the Institute; they 
told me that to obtain permission for this from the state or city 
authorities, or the autonomous administration of the school, as 
the case might be, it was only necessary that the parents of the 
pupil should come to an understanding with the Principal of the 
Institute. 

It does not seem necessary to waste many words in persuad- 
ing others that this understanding is always based upon the ex- 
ceptional intellectual condition of the pupil. Does it not always 
happen so in Latin countries? There is, however, a very im- 
portant difference which should be noticed here. When a pupil 
is kept for a greater length of time in the American schools, 
even at the expense of the public administration, it never is done 
to the damage of the other deaf-mutes. In Italy, on the contrary, 
if a pupil is kept even a few months besides the ordinary course, 
(and usually this is done because he is a good “parade horse,”) 
it represents a crime of injustice against many, many unfortunate 
ones, who, from reason of age, or from there being no post free 
for them, are deprived for life of the benefit of an education. 

This necessary digression being made, I will return to my 
first proposition and say to the defenders of the old school and the 
admirers of the Combined system: Give me 400 deaf-mutes, and 
if with the same moral and material conditions of the educational 
environment, after 12 or 14 years of Oral instruction, there are 
not found enough to make a select class of 20, who can be sent 
to follow a course of higher education, I will renounce the Oral 
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method and become a Paladin of the Mimic in the beginning of 
the 20th century. But this can never happen, for even the Eclec- 
tic colleagues admit now that also in the Oral schools there may 
be found ten per cent. of the pupils capable of going to the 
University. This serves to demonstrate once again that arith- 
metic is not an opinion, and when you demand the measure of 
the figures, much poetry evaporates, and only the naked facts 
remain to represent the simple reality of the matter. 

It would be well that we should cease at last repeating the 
stale argument of the naturalness of the mimic language and from 
attributing to it what has been and always will be the effect of 
natural selection, of the prolonged course of instruction, and of 
an exceptional condition of the school and of the pupils. 

(To be continued.) 














THE NINTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 

The Ninth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf was held in the Halls of Con- 
gresses, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, October 17- 
20, 1904. 

The session of Monday, October 17, was called to order at 
9:30 A. M., President Francis D. Clarke in the chair. In the 
absence of the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, Dr. E. A. 
Fay was elected to act as Secretary. 

The President made a brief address of welcome, after which 
the following committees were appointed: On nominations—Mr. 
N. F. Walker, Mr. W. K. Argo, Miss Sarah Fuller; on creden- 
tials—Mr. E. B. Nelson, Mr. J. W. Blattner, Mr. R. E. Stewart; 
on resolutions—Dr. W. Wilkinson, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mr. 
A. Rogers. 

Vice-President N. F. Walker here took the chair and the 
first topic on the programme, “Courses of Study and Text 
Books,” was discussed by various members, Mr. F. D. Clarke 
leading. It is Mr. Clarke’s belief that while a formal course of 
study should govern the work of a school, it should be tempered 
and directed by wisdom, and in a way not to be looked to and 
followed as a hard and fast rule. The course of study used in the 
Michigan School is designed and arranged for the congenital 
deaf child of average ability, requiring thirteen years for its com- 
pletion. The text books used are, for the younger grades, the 
Hartford series by Miss Sweet, and for the grades above the fifth, 
the regular books used in the hearing schools of the state, the 
pupils graduating on a par with the Junior class in the High 
School of the city. The discussion of the topic was continued 
by Mr. J. W. Jones, Dr. W. Wilkinson, and Mr. R. O. Johnson, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Johnson advocating the use of a carefully 
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prepared and complete course of study, printed and placed in the 
hands of teachers for their information and guidance, and Dr. 
Wilkinson urging the objection that such courses—while pos- 
sibly helpful to poor teachers—have, in the hands of good teach- 
ers, the tendency to restrict and to take away enthusiasm and 
initiative. 

The next subject on the progamme, “Examinations, Grad- 
ing, and Promotions,” was treated in a carefully prepared paper 
by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. It is Dr. Crouter’s practice to conduct 
in person an annual examination of his school of five hundred 
pupils, the examination taking his entire time for a period vary- 
ing from a month to six weeks in mid-term. He is, there- 
fore, fitted by experience to speak as an authority upon the 
subject. In his paper, while recognizing certain objections to 
examinations as more or less worthy of consideration, he counted 
the advantages of properly conducted examinations as far out- 
weighing their disadvantages, and held that, so far, nothing better 
to take their place has been suggested. As we hope to be able 
in some future number to present this paper in full, further ref- 
erence to it is here omitted. The subject was discussed by Mr. 
R. O. Johnson, Mr. S. T. Walker, Mr. F. D. Clarke, Mr. F. M. 
Driggs, Miss Anna Morse, Mr. T. S. McAloney, Dr. W. Wilkin- 
son, Dr. J. N. Tate, Dr. Chas. W. Ely, Mr. W. K. Argo, Mr. N. 
F. Walker, and Mr. W. O. Connor. 

The topic, “The Higher Education of the Deaf,” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, who held that the question of 
higher education for the deaf is a solved problem—that it has 
been solved at Gallaudet College, and solved both in its com- 
mercial aspect and from the happiness point of veiw. It is desired 
at all times to improve the course at the college and to modify it 
to meet all proper demands; but the college awaits sugges- 
tion and pressure from the schools, and from students them- 
selves as to their desires. With regard to the aspect of the ques- 
tion relating to the higher education of the deaf in colleges for 
the hearing, Dr. Gallaudet regarded this also—from the success- 
ful completion of courses in such colleges by a number of deaf 
students—as a solved question. However, he believed that only 
a small proportion of the deaf possess the necessary mental 
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power, force, and persistence to overcome the difficulties in the 
way, and if the college for tle deaf were abolished and the deaf 
of the country were compelled to depend upon hearing colleges 
for a higher education, not one-fourth of those now coming to 
Gallaudet could take a college course. The better preparation 
of students by the schools for entry to the introductory and fresh- 
man classes of the college was urged by the speaker, who stated 
in this connection, that he considered that the schools for the 
deaf in this country for the past fifteen years have not made the 
advancement that other schools have made, the requirements 
for admission to the college being the same that they were fifteen 
years ago. 

Dr. J. N. Tate here presented greetings to the Conference 
from Dr. J. L. Noyes and Judge R. A. Mott. Dr. Gallaudet 
moved that a message of greeting in reply be sent to Dr. Noyes 
and Judge Mott, which on vote was ordered. 

On Tuesday the Conference attended the Helen Keller Day 
exercises in a body and no meeting otherwise was held. 

The first topic on the programme of Wednesday was, “The 
Department of Special Education of the National Educational 
Association,” and the discussion of it was led by Mr. J. W. Jones. 
The speaker reviewed the work of the department at its recent 
meeting and pointed out the lack of interest in it on the part of in- 
structors of the deaf. He recommended that the Conference 
withdraw from affiliation with the department. The question 
was discussed by various members, but a motion made to effect 
such withdrawal was declared out of order as the Conference 
as a body has never had official connection with the department, 
and members are free as members of the National Educational 
Association and as individuals to affiliate with any of its depart- 
ments as they may see fit. 

“Moral and Religious Training” was the next topic, and Dr. 
J. R. Dobyns took charge of the discussion, which was parti- 
cipated in by Dr. W. Wilkinson, Mr. R. E. Stewart, Mr. E. W. 
Walker, Mr. C. P. Gillett, Dr. J. N. Tate, Mr. Henry W. Rothert, 
Mr. R. Mathison, Mr. H. C. Hammond, Mr. W. Wade, and Mr. 
W. O. Connor. The general sentiment, as expressed, was for 
careful moral, but non-sectarian, training, and the employment 
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of the Sabbath as not only a day of rest, but also as a day of rec- 
reation for the pupils, one or two of the speakers going so far as 
to say they would permit outdoor games, such as base ball, foot- 
ball, bicycling, etc., and indoor games, such as checkers, domi- 
noes, cards, etc., were it not that public sentiment is so strongly 
against it in their localities. 

The report of the committee on nominations for officers of 
the Conference for the ensuing term of three years, was here 
presented by the chairman, Mr. N. F. Walker, as follows: 

For President, R. O. Johnson, of Indiana; Vice-President, 
J. N. Tate, of Minnesota; Secretary, Augustus Rogers, of Ken- 
tucky; Assistant Secretary, J. P. Walker, of New Jersey; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, R. O. Johnson, of Indiana; F. D. Clarke, of 
Michigan; J. H. Johnson, of Alabama; W. K. Argo, of Colorado; 
and A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania. On vote the persons 
named were duly elected. [Since the adjournment of the Con- 
ference the resignation of Mr. Argo from the Committee has been 
accepted, and Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. } 

The next topic on the programme was, “Day Schools, Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages,” the discussion of which was led 
by Dr. W. Wilkinson, and participated in by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
Miss Frances Wettstein, Mr. J. W. Jones, Mr. F. D. Clarke, Mrs. 
E. A. Nordin, Mr. E. W. Walker, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, and Mr, 
R. O. Johnson. The sentiment was in general unfavorable to 
the day-school idea, and especially unfavorable to the smaller 
and isolated day-schools, it being held that centralization in large 
schools or institutions secured advantages of grading and super- 
vision unattainable in small and scattered day-schools. It was 
conceded, however, that there were arguments for day-schools, 
and a demand for them on the part of parents and the public, 
and that there is no doubt the day-school has come to stay; and 
this being the case, it was urged that day-schools be accepted 
as a part of the educational system of the state and that the in- 
stitutions come into harmonious affiliation with them, such that 
pupils taking their primary instruction in the day-schools, should 
then pass to the institutions as to high schools, to complete their 
literary education and to secure industrial training. It was further 
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urged, in order that the best result should be attained, that there 
be competent supervision of day-schools in every state by an In- 
spector or Superintendent, acting as a state official, and inde- 
pendently of selfish or local influences. 

A petition was here read from Mr. Jas. F. Donnelly of Brook- 
lyn, in behalf of the Catholic children of the schools, that they be 
given instruction in the religion of their parents and allowed full 
privileges of attendance upon the services of their church. 

The first subject on the programme at the Thursday session 
of the Conference was, “Further Development of Industrial Train- 
ing.” The discussion was led by Mr. J. P. Walker, who was 
followed by Mr. J. W. Blattner, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. W. 
Wilkinson, Mr. E. H. Currier, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Miss Anna 
Morse, Mr. J. W. Jones, and Mrs. E. A. Nordin, the questions 
of Sloyd teaching, the use of the linotype machine in printing, 
the teaching of horticulture and floriculture, the employment of 
the very young pupils, and post-graduate courses in trades re- 
ceiving chief consideration. 

“Supervision and Care of Pupils, Household and Otherwise,” 
was the topic next discussed. Those participating in the discus- 
sion were Mr. S. T. Walker, Mr. W. O. Connor, Mr. R. O. John- 
son, Miss Anna Morse, Mr. W. K. Argo, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
and Mr. J. W. Jones. 

The subject of “The Deaf Blind” was admirably treated in 
a paper by Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep Nordin, head of the school for 
the Deaf Blind at Venersborg, Sweden, who has been for eigh- 
teen years past engaged in her present work. She was followed 
by Miss Amkea Schmidt, of Emden, Germany, who gave an inter- 
esting account of the work in the school for the Deaf in Emden, 
with which she is connected as a teacher. Both Mrs. Nordin and 
Miss Schmidt are, we understand, in this country to visit schools 
and to study methods, being commissioned for this duty by their 
respective governments. 

Dr. E. A. Fay, editor of the American Annals of the Deaf, 
read his report, covering the term of four years intervening 
since the meeting of the last Conference. 

Mr. M. H. Holt, a Trustee of the Morganton, North Caro- 
lina, school, here extended a most cordial invitation to the mem- 
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bers of the Conference, to attend the meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors, to be held the coming Summer at Mor- 
ganton. Mr. W. O. Connor, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, and Mr. F. 
D. Clarke responded in harmony with the spirit of the invitation. 

A resolution offered by Mr. J. W. Jones expressing it as the 
sense of the Conference that deaf children should be brought 
up in the faith of their parents, and that they be given instruction 


and privileges of worship such as to preserve this faith to them, 


was, after somewhat heated discussion, laid upon the table. The 
discussion was participated in by Rev. Father F. Moeller, Mr. 
Henry W. Rothert, Mr. R. O. Johnson, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Dr. 
J. R. Dobyns, Mr. J. W. Jones, and Dr. Chas. W. Ely. 

Mr. Henry W. Rothert offered a resolution extending the 
thanks of the Conference to Mr. Alvin E. Pope for his work in 
organizing and conducting the model schools at this Exposition. 
Mr. W. K. Argo moved a resolution of thanks to the Exposition 
authorities for the facilities afforded the Conference for its meet- 
ings. Mr. R. O. Johnson offered a resolution of thanks to Mrs. 
E. A. Nordin and Miss Amkea Schmidt for their attendance and 
for their papers. Mrs. Nordin in replying presented the greet- 
ings to the Conference of her husband, Mr. Frederick Nordin, 
the head of the Venersborg, Sweden, School for the Deaf. 

Mr. R. O. Johnson, on being installed as President, took the 
occasion to extend an invitation to the Conference to hold its 
next meeting at the Indianapolis school, in 1907. On motion of 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter this invitation was accepted. 

Dr. W. Wilkinson moved a vote of thanks to Mr. F. D. 
Clarke as President, and Dr. E. A. Fay as Secretary, for the 
courteous and efficient manner in which they had performed their 
duties. 

The committee on credentials made final report that there 
had been in attendance upon the Conference forty Superinten- 
dents and Principals and thirty-one honorary members. 

F. W. B. 














HELEN KELLER DAY AT ST. LOUIS. 


October 18, 1904, was the day set aside by the management 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and given 
the name “Helen Keller Day,” in honor of a young woman who 
in herself, as has been suggested, “among all the wonders of the 
Fair, among all the achievements of human genius, among all 
the evidences of twentieth century civilization, embraced the most 
striking features of all.” It was fitting, therefore, that Helen 
Keller should not only be present as any other individual to visit 
the great Exposition, and to enjoy it in all its wonders and 
beauties—as only she could, with her remarkable powers of 
understanding and capacity for enjoying things understood— 
but fitting also that she should permit herself to be seen and 
heard by the thousands who, in their love for the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, would wish to see her and to know her in the 
full beauty of her personality, in the strength of her mind and 
character, and in all the versatility of her accomplishments. 
There are the thousands who saw Helen Keller and who know 
her who never thus knew her before, and the world is, and will 
be for all time, the better for it, for the day will be to them a 
bright memory, a day to be told of to their children and their 
children’s children to the third and fourth generation. 

The exercises of the day were in charge of Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, who introduced the Hon. David R. Francis, President 
of the Exposition, as the first speaker. Mr. Francis on behalf 
of the authorities of the Fair, gave Miss Keller a graceful and 
feeling welcome, expressing it that a new vocabulary would 
need to be invented in order that one could do justice to the 
achievements of Helen Keller. 

Miss Keller was then introduced and delivered an address. 
The audience room being !arge and her voice not being strong, 
her sentences were repeated by Miss Sullivan—who stood next 
her—to Mr. Francis, who in turn repeated them to the audience. 
It is probable that Mr. Francis could have taken the sentences 
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directly from Miss Keller’s lips, but any failure to do so would 
have resulted in unnecessary embarrassment, and the attempt was 
not made. The following is Miss Keller’s address: 

“I have been asked to come here to-day and lend my voice 
for the uplifting of those who struggle in unequal and untoward 
circumstances. All these great halls of machinery, power, and 
art are the achievements of the strength of man when his arm 
is free and his heart unbound. In the midst of so much achieve- 
ment, the presence of our convention tells us that man has not 
forgotten his weaker brother. Many have been invited here be- 
cause of learning, skill, or achievement; for their contributions 
to the beauty and art of the world. I am here, not for what I 
have done, but for what has been done for me—to raise me to 
the level of those that see and hear. 

“I testify to what the good and grand have done for de- 
privation and infirmity. My evidence is of able men and women 
who have done what they could to unstop ears, open eyes, give 
speech to the lips of the dumb and light to darkened minds. I 
enter with you into the community of living speech, and for the 
joy of speech I express my heartfelt gratitude. 

“Such is my brief and earnest message to you. Now, may I 
say what seems to be the message of the Exposition to us who 
work—the sightless and the seeing, the dumb and the hearing? 
Here are manufactures and works of art; yonder stands the 
locomotive; there the manifestation of irrigation which has an- 
nihilated the desert; and in the halls of education man reclaims 
his fellow man by annihilating darkness. 

“The Louisiana Purchase Exposition is a great manifestation 
of enlightenment. All of man’s thousand torches burn here at 
once. The Exposition is what its founder intended it to be—a 
world university. Here we see the machine and its products, 
side by side, body and soul together. Here we see the root, the 
process, and the fruit. This Fair is an epitome of the world. It 
stretches the capacity of the soul and extends the intellect. 

“Here all nations are brought together. We of America 
think no country since Eden has been so good as ours; but no na- 
tion is so great as the sum of all. Here the spirit of civilization 
shines forth, illumined by the work of those who help the ones 
that must walk in darkness. The desire to help them is more 
deeply implanted now than in any other age; the world is on our 
side. 

“The forces here displayed lift up my hands and support my 
weakness. Science, nature, and art say to me: Thou art deaf 
and blind, but entire thou into the Kingdom of God. 

“God bless the nations that provide an education for all” 
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Addresses followed by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and by Dr. War- 
ring Wilkinson, which fittingly closed a day that none fortunate 
enough to be present will recall with feelings other than that God 
will surely answer Helen Keller’s prayer, and “bless the nations 
that provide an education for all.’ Dr. Gallaudet’s address in the 
parts not heretofore published, and Dr. Wilkinson’s in full, may 
be found in the current issue of the American Annals by our 
readers wishing them. 

A statement by Miss Sarah Fuller, describing the methods 
used in teaching Helen Keller to speak, was read—Miss Fuller 
not being present—by Mr. Alvin E. Pope. This account having 
been published before, is familiar to most of our readers, so we 
omit it here. 

In the evening a reception given in honor of Miss Keller by 
the deaf of St. Louis, was held in the Missouri state building. Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. David R. Francis and Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, and by Mr. William Wade, the well-known and generous 
friend of all the deaf-blind in the country. The reception was in | 
every way a pleasant affair and a credit to the deaf under whose 
management it was held. A beautiful brooch presented to Miss 
Keller by her deaf friends, will be to her ever a pleasing memento 
of the occasion. F. W. B. 
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THE MUNICH SCHOOL AND AURICULAR 
INSTRUCTION. 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 


I had been already some years ago in Munich with the ex- 
press purpose of assuring myself as to the results of auricular 
teaching. This, my second visit to the school, directed with such 
ability by my friend Max Koller, was with the same object and 
also with the expectation of seeing what the experience of five 
years should show in regard to the alleged development of hear- 
ing power in the Deaf. I must say at once that in my expecta- 
tion I was not disappointed, and I think I can now explain much 
better to my colleagues the principles and process of auricular 
instruction as regards theory and practice. 

In regard to what experience teaches us, I must not fail to 
notice that experience has justified, has fully justified, me in the 
conclusions drawn from the comparative observations made in 
my previous researches. 

And as all are not familiar with my pamphlet on “The Hear- 
ing Power in the Deaf’ (1898), it seems appropriate to give a 
brief summary of those conclusions, which, wrongly as I believe, 
others held unfounded or hasty. 

Before visiting the schools of Vienna, Munich, and Zurich 
I had verified in my school practice that the real advantages of 
auricular instruction are due to the pupil’s familiarity with 
language, to his previous knowledge of the subject spoken 
of, and to his acoustic memory of speech, more than to a real hexr- 
ing power; that is to say, that the results may not be considered 
as a development and improvement of preexisting remnants of 
hearing, but rather as a psychic combination and reintegration 
of the word and phrase; these having been learned by degrees 
according to the principles of the oral method and heard onl; 
in part and always imperfectly. 


*Condensed from Educazione dei Sordomuti. 
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This being admitted, I suggested that the teaching of speech 
by means of the ear should be based: 

1. Upon a differential diagnosis of the deafness of the deaf- 
mute. 

2. Upon an acoustic research in order to ascertain and de- 
scribe, case by case, the field of hearing in those Deaf who possess 
remnants of hearing more or less appreciable. 

3. Upon the exclusion of acoustic instruments and other 
sources of sound than that of speech. 

My visits to the above mentioned schools suggested after- 
wards also the following conclusions: 

Ist. That auricular instruction is justified only in the case 
of deaf-mutes who have appreciable remnants of hearing for 
Speech. 

2nd. That all systematic acoustic exercises are in vain in 
cases of total deafness, or of hearing solely for noises, or in case 
of little or no intelligence in the patient. 

3rd. That in every case the exercise of speech-reading be 
not neglected, as it is necessary to give the greatest attention to 
it for later progress in mental culture,as well as for the exigencies 
of class instruction after the preparatory period of articulation. 

And now I will tell of what I found new in the schools of 
Munich. 

One must note first that the question of systematic acoustic 
exercises is settled; no one speaks of them, or, if obliged to do so, 
only to say that they do not pay for the trouble. The auricular 
instruction alone remains. 

Convinced that the auricular exercises do not in the least 
develop the hearing power, and that one can only attain psychic 
education of the remnants of hearing,the aurists and teachers have 
given their whole attention to the selection of those deaf-mutes 
who possess appreciable remnants of hearing and who should 
rather be called hard of hearing, or partially deaf. This selection 
having been made, they have found that in an institution of a 
hundred or so pupils, it is possible to form a class of about twenty, 
adding also to these the pupils who although they are quite deaf 
are not mute, as they became deaf at a certain age after they had 
learned language more or less by the ear. 
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All this has been done at Munich, where this order of pupils 
is divided into two classes, but are soon to be divided into three, 
based upon the degree of advancement they have acquired in the 
use of language. 

The instruction is given in the common manner, but the 
teacher stands before a table around which are seated the pupils. 
The greatest distance between the teacher and the most remote 
of the pupils must not exceed a yard or at the most a yard and a 
half. 

At Munich they understand that the memory of speech re- 
sults from various partial memories; and is not due to the sole 
acoustic memory, which, especially in the deaf and semi-deaf, is 
always very imperfect; butinstead it is basedupon acombination of 
this with the visual, the motor-articulate, and the graphic memories. 
These last two partial memories complete the work little by little 
as the pupils learn language. 

Prof. Bezold, however, has had a very happy idea in regard to 
getting the greatest possible profit from the visual memory of 
speech. Although at first the auricular exercises might be con- 
sidered injurious to speech-reading, now they are simply a sup- 
plement to it, based upon sensorial association and mental per- 
ception. 

Prof. Bezold’s invention does honor not only to his intelli- 
gence, but is a sign as well of his affection for the Deaf. He has 
understood that the deaf-mute, even when he possesses appre- 
ciable remnants of hearing, must be taught speech-reading. Thus 
his invention has the immediate advantage of the association and 
combination of visual and acoustic images, and the later ad- 
vantage of the social state of the pupil. The invention of Prof. 
Bezold is this: 

To each pupil in the special class for auricular instruction is 
given a hand-mirror; many pupils have it fastened to their neck 
during the lesson, so as easily to reach it with the hand every 
time that the teacher speaks to their better ear. It is unnecessary 
to say that the combination of the images of the word—visual 
and acoustic—occur simultaneously, abbreviating and facilitating 
the means of communication and of instruction. 

One may therefore sum up in a few words the object and 
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result of this special instruction by saying that “it is no longer 
directed to developing the hearing power, but instead to the com- 
bination of the various forms of language.” 

Here one finds as usual, that hearing does not mean intel- 
ligence, because while not all the semi-deaf are the best in the 
class, those who became deaf in childhood and who know a cer- 
tain number of words and phrases follow the instruction without 
having an actual acoustic memory of speech, with the same and 
often better results than the first mentioned. 

This has kept me in the doubt, which I have so often ex- 
pressed, whether it is really worth while to make this selection 
and establish a special class, especially in small institutions. 

What remains unquestioned is the importance of the acous- 
tic examinations of each new pupil, both upon his admission to 
the school, and after he has remained some months in it. 

I can speak with knowledge of such an examination, thanks 
to the courtesy of Prof. Bezold, who, when he knew of my wish, 
most kindly anticipated some of his experiments so that I might 
be present at them. 

The morning of the day fixed upon, there were present at 
the Institution besides Prof. Bezold, his assistant Dr. Wanner and 
two assistant physicians from the clinic. The Principal and a 
teacher were also present at the acoustic examination of two 
pupils recently admitted to the school. 

When the objective examination and the oto-laryngoscopic 
one of the patient were finished, Prof. Bezold began his experi- 
ments upon the hearing power. I must confess that I was deeply 
impressed with the tact, the patience, the gentleness, and the scru- 
pulously scientific precision with which Prof. Bezold devoted two 
and three hours to the examination of one sole individual. 

The experiment is made with the continuous series of tones 
by means of a battery of tuning-forks (Bezoldsystem) correspond- 
ing to the scale of simple sounds. Then they passed to the 
whistle of the organ and to that of Galton, and finally to speech; 
to this, however, only in the cases, and only for such sounds, 
where a hearing power had been discovered in the previous ex- 
amination. 

As to speech, they follow this rule. First they try the 
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vowels a-e-i-; then the vowels o-u; then the modified vowels oe, 
ii, etc. They then pass on to the consonants, and they register the 
exchange of one tone for another made by the pupil. Finally they 
experiment with numbers, words, and sentences, if the hearing is 
sufficiently appreciable to recognize a series of connected sounds. 

The experiment is directed first of all to establish which 
sounds are perceived, and then they are repeated to ascertain the 
length of the sensation. As regards this, Prof. Bezold drew my at- 
tention to the fact that the existence of an acoustic remnant for 
a tone was not the same as the hearing of this tone by a normal 
person. In fact the same tone while it can be perceived by a 
normal hearing person for the length of a minute, is perceived by 
the deaf-mute for only two or three seconds. Now this difference 
explains the phenomenon of the failure on the part of the deaf- 
mute to learn certain sounds for which one had discovered he had 
the hearing power, and it serves also to explain the confusion 
made by physicians and teachers in regard to the difference be- 
tween congenital and total deafness. In this, too, I think I have 
found the reason of the phenomenon which until now I supposed 
derived from physical weariness. 

The result of the experiment was described in appropriate 
lined diagrams where is seen in the scale of the proportional rela- 
tion with normal hearing,the degree and extension of the existing 
points (islands) of the field of hearing of each organ. The empty 
spaces therefore indicate the points, or rather the gaps, in the 
hearing which is lacking. These diagrams, which might be com- 
pared to those used for the representation of the field of sight, 
serve also as a guide for the teacher. In fact, one sees them fast- 
ened to the walls of the school-room with the name of the pupil 
given to whom they refer. The presence of these diagrams serves 
to remind the teacher which sounds every pupil can hear, and 
how he ought to regulate the school exercises. Thus they can 
avoid insisting uselessly upon vowels and consonants which can- 
not be perceived, and direct the whole attention to making the 
most, with economy of time and energy, of the existing remnants 
of hearing. 

These diagrams render another good service, which is to dem- 
onstrate in an irrefutable manner that the hearing power which 
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is lacking cannot be restored, and that the remnants of hearing 
verified in the first examination remain exactly the same as re- 
gards the physical function, in spite of years and years of acoustic 
exercises. 

In conclusion, auricular instruction as practiced in the Mun- 
ich schools has these objects: 

1st. To direct the pupil’s attention to the hearing power 
which he possesses and which would remain unobserved, and 
hence unused, if he were not taught by the oral method; 

2nd. To find, in the more fortunate cases, an appropriate 
stimulus for the training of the voice in speech; 

3rd. To adapt this stimulus, by means of an accomodation 
depending upon the will and intelligence of the pupil, to the 
learning of speech, and eventually to its modulation and accen- 
tuation; 

4th. To associate the acoustic memory with the visual, and 
motor-articulate memories (and later with the motor-graphic 
one) of speech and language. 

The attainment of this object is an inestimable benefit for 
an average percentage, which varies from 15 to 20 (according to 
my opinion), of all those individuals qualified as deaf-mutes and 
admitted without distinction to our schools. This average, al- 
though as yet undetermined, is such as to justify a special treat- 
ment for the Deaf with appreciable remnants of hearing. 

I consider the percentage inferior to that indicated by Kol- 
ler and Bezold (25 to 30), for the reason that I regard as a class 
by themselves that formed of children who became deaf after 
having learned, even in the least degree, spoken language. For 
such I maintain the necessity for special instruction for various 
reasons, among which I will at present establish the two prin- 
cipal ones: 

1. The shorter space of time necessary for their elemen- 
tary instruction compared with the course necessary for the deaf- 
mute. 

2. The most natural process of their psychic development 
as regards the form, elaboration, and expression of thought, and 
this based upon the adaptation already initiated, of the inherited 
organic tendencies. 
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In conclusion it must be understood that at Munich they do 
not give acoustic exercises, and much less the gymnastic auric- 
ular exercises, with the object of the physical improvement of the 
hearing power, but instead, they seek to obtain a pyschic education 
of the remnants of hearing, with the aim of facilitating (by com- 
bining and associating the various images of speech) the learn- 
ing of articulated language. And this Principal Koller and Prof. 
Bezold would wish to be understood by all those who interest 
themselves today in this subject. 





“A RECOMMENDED NOVELTY’—A REPLY. 


In the October issue of THE AssoctaTION REvIEWw, Prof. J. 
G. De Vries of Groningen, Holland, has criticised certain state- 
ments made by me, in regard to the development of speech and 
the training of the voices of deaf children. He has misquoted 
me in one important point and has apparently misunderstood me 
in another. He has, moreover, spoken of the method as “a rec- 
ommended novelty.” I should like to state to him, and to all 
the readers of THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW, that the so-called 
“novelty” is not a novelty at all, but has been used in our school 
[the Horace Mann School, Boston,] for the past ten years, with 
very satisfactory results, and, through us, has gone out to others 
who have practiced it with equal success. As this has been the 
case, it seems unnecessary to discuss the matter further. 
SARAH JORDAN Monro. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





APHASIA IN A CHILD. 


The following interesting case is reported by G. Mayor, 
Director of the Institution Sophienhéhe, near Jena, Germany. 
K. is a boy 8 years old, born of healthy parents. The grand- 
parents also were healthy. There were in the family no neuro- 
pathic troubles, no disturbances of speech. The birth was nor- 
mal. During pregnancy the mother saw a rat in the cellar, got 


frightened, and swooned. K. did not have any of the usual dis- 
eases of children. A gathering in the larynx was removed by an 
operation. His development, however, was very slow; he did not 
learn to walk till his third or fourth year; speech did not develop 
till the sixth year, and the understanding of speech was not ob- 
served till the seventh year. He could only say a few words 
like “papa,” “table,” “hat,” “chair.” Otherwise he was con- 
tinually uttering inarticulate sounds. Of the words only “papa” 
was spoken distinctly; of the others he only spoke the first 
consonant and vowel, e. g., “ta’’ (table), “ha” (hat), “cha” (chair). 
The parents endeavored in vain to make him speak. 

When I first learned to know this boy, he was physically well 
developed, and had a good healthy complexion. Nothing an- 
omalous could be discovered in his body. Only his organs of 
speech showed serious defects. He had a strongly prognathic 
upper jaw; the lower middle incisors formed an obtuse angle 
and receded backwards; the lower eye teeth were disproportion- 
ately large. All this prevented him from closing his teeth tight; 
the palate was unusually high; he could stretch out his tongue, 
but could not keep it still, and could not make any regular mo- 
tions with it; his hearing was good. The boy made a compara- 
tively intelligent impression. He appeared to observe, hear, and 
see everything. Simple errands he also did satisfactorily. When 
requested, he pointed out the head, nose, hands, etc., also the 
door and the windows. He knew objects individually, but in com- 
binations of objects he seemed lost. He was not sure in recog- 
nizing the colors, and often made mistakes in naming them. 
The ideas of space: before, behind, below, etc., were lacking com- 
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pletely, likewise the ideas of size: long, short, thick, etc. The 
feeling of touch was not developed; after having touched objects 
while blindfolded, he could not point them out when the cover 


was removed from his eyes. He was also afflicted with acoustic 
defects; when blindfolded he could not always distinguish the 
sound of a piano from that of a violin, a trumpet, etc.; he could 
not localize the sounds. At the same time he was musical, and 
could sing or rather hum correctly a tune after having heard it 
once or twice. 

His walk was uncertain and awkward, whilst the muscles of 
the hands and fingers were tolerably well developed; he could 
make a fist, spread his fingers, and button his jacket, though in 
rather an awkward manner; he could not stand on one leg; and 
ate in a very awkward way. 

K. was suffering from innate aphasia (horstummheit). How 
is this lack of speech to be explained? For the normal develop- 
ment of speech there are needed: normal organs of speech, a 
sufficient sense of hearing, and a sufficient degree of intelligence. 
The last mentioned is the most important. If a child cannot dis- 
tinguish and retain the individual sounds, it will never get beyond 
the first stage of the normal development of speech. K. did not— 
because he could say “papa,’—reaching through the second stage 
of imitation, the ability of speaking “words with which he con- 
nected some idea; for the whole day long he babbled “papa, pa- 
pa;” and if he was asked anything, he generally answered “papa,” 
or produced combinations of sounds which no one could under- 
stand. To learn to speak, it is not sufficient to receive the sounds 
by the ear and to retain them—acoustic attention and acoustic 
memory—but the eye must see the motions of speech; the mo- 
torial attention must control their rendition, and the motorial 
memory must store away the respective sensations of the muscles. 
A normal child looks at the lips of the speaker, follows every 
movement, and endeavors to imitate them. Everything that is go- 
ing on in the outer world necessarily interests the child; it sees 
and hears much;and very little escapes its attention. It is astonish- 
ing how attentively a child watches everything, and how firmly 
and securely it stores the impressions in its memory. 

It is totally different with the aphasic child. It observes, 
sees, and hears little or nothing. It is not able to distinguish 
and retain the motions of our lips, tongue, etc., has, therefore, no 
conscious sensations, consequently no impressions in its mem- 
ory; and can, therefore, not reproduce, and not speak. Let us 
now return to our boy K. He had reached the second stage of 
speech-development, the imitations; he could speak sounds and 
combinations of sounds; he even could say “papa,” so that every 
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one could understand it; but he did not get any further. He 
mostly understood what was said to him, knew many objects in 
his surroundings, and satisfactorily did errands entrusted to him. 
This presupposes that he has understood the whole sentence. 
Why then does he not speak, considering that he possesses some 
understanding of speech? His eyes did not follow the motions of 
speech; he could, therefore, not imitate them or store up the re- 
spective sensations of the muscles. What was lacking in him was, 
therefore, motorial attention and memory. 

The treatment to which I subjected K. was the following: 
In the first place I endeavored to awaken his interest in speech. 
The main point in this is to gain the confidence of the child from 
the very outset; the child must love to come to the speech-lesson. 
For this it is necessary to be as affable and patient as possible. 
The point will be gained best if you descend to the mental level 
of the child, if you engage him in what interests him, if you play 
with him. It will not be very long before the child is deeply in- 
terested. This end will be reached all the sooner if you select 
objects which the child does not know yet, or which it has not yet 
seen in this form. These first demonstrations should be as lively 
and drastic as possible. In no manner whatever must the child 
be compelled to engage in a game or occupation, or to speak. 
This is the greatest mistake which can be made. Above every 
thing else, the child must feel free. Everything you do should be 
done as if it was done to interest yourself, or to amuse yourself. 
The words you speak must be easy to pronounce. If you succeed 
in this playing of comedy, it may happen that the children imitate 
sounds during the very first hour. This happened with K. Not 
seldom the children imitate the sounds when they are by them- 
selves. K. was deeply interested; he not only paid close atten- 
tion to the words, but also to the motions of the lips. We now 
took a walk, and I mentioned the names of the various objects 
which we saw eight to ten times in succession, but never asked 
him to speak. Returning to the house I showed him objects in 
the room and large pictures of objects. K. now often attempted 
to imitate the words. I now presumed that a sufficient number 
of optic pictures had been stored up and that a sufficient number 
of impressions of sounds had been received in the sensorial center. 
I, therefore, commenced to practice sounds with K., first the 
simple vowels, then their combinations with consonants, grad- 
ually going on to simple one syllable words, finally words of two 
or three syllables. In investigating the central capacities, we 
had clearly placed all the defects of the boy, and knew, therefore, 
what was to be practiced, viz.,to distinguish sounds, forms, colors, 
relations of size, space, and location, the understanding of sen- 
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tences, the recognition of objects in large connected representa- 
tions. To remove the defects of the tactic sphere, I exercised 
the muscles of the hands, arms, and the entire body. Such ex- 
ercises strengthen and vivify the body. Much exercise in the 
open air (e. g., garden work) cannot be too highly recommended. 
Care should, however, be taken not to overtax the strength of 
the children. This easily happens, because most people do not 
realize that an aphasic child also in many other respects occupies 
a much lower level of intellectual development than other chil- 
dren. In the above described manner we have obtained satisfac- 
tory results with K. and other similar children—[Die Kinder- 
fehler. ] 





THE DANISH GOVERNMENT INSTITUTION FOR 
PERSONS SUFFERING FROM IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 


This institution has now (1904) been in existence for six 
years. It is under the supervision of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, and has a Director (for the time being, the Director of 
the Royal Danish Institution for the deaf, Rev. F. Heiberg), who 
is assisted by a special physician, a teacher, and three assistant 
teachers (one male and two female), and a gentleman who has 
charge of the pupils outside of school hours. 

The institution has three divisions. The first embraces stut- 
terers who are instructed ten at a time, and who, during the four 
weeks that the course lasts, board at the Royal Institution for the 
Deaf, in one of whose rooms instruction is given. They are in- 
structed according to the method originally introduced by Dr. 
Chervin. During each fiscal year from go to 100 stutterers have, 
on an average, been instructed. The pupils pay 25 kroner ($6.70) 
for the course—including instruction, board, and lodging; but 
there are free or partially free places, which have been established 
by benevolent persons. Sutterers who live in Copenhagen are 
requested—after they have finished their course—to attend the 
repetition courses held on Sunday afternoon. 

The second division is intended for persons suffering from de- 
fects of various kinds of pronunciation, e. g., snuffling, lisping, 
imperfect pronunciation of one or several consonants, indistinct 
pronunciation, etc. In this division are also placed the compara- 
tively rare cases of aphasia. The pupils in this division are in- 
structed in one large class; the instruction, however, varying in 
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each individual case according to the nature, age, and mental 
development of each pupil. The length of the course, therefore, 
naturally varies a good deal. The fee varies from 6 to 15 kroner 
($1.60 to $4.00). The pupils of this division only board at the in- 
stitution if their home is not in Copenhagen, and their parents 
are unable to pay their board at some boarding house in the city. 

The third division, which was only established last year, is 
intended exclusively for persons suffering from fissure of the 
palate. There are admitted both persons where the fissure has 
been sewed together by an operation—simply to improve the 
pronunciation—and persons (which are in the majority) where it 
is desirable that the fissure should be subjected to special treat- 
ment by the insertion of a tube, or where such treatment has 
already been applied. The treatment in this division generally 
consists of three parts: the first, in which the palate, throat, 
and the parts near to them are prepared for the insertion of the 
tube, by removing anomalous swellings of the mucous membrane. 
The second part consists in the insertion of the tube. The third 
part embraces speaking exercises. This part varies in duration ac- 
cording to the size of the fissure of the palate, the command over 
the muscles of the palate and throat possessed by each pupil, etc., 
but it will never be shorter than a month, and it is absolutely 
necessary that the pupil should continue the speaking exercises 
after returning to his home. This third division is intended 
exclusively for indigent persons, and no pay is asked from them. 
During the fiscal year 1902-1903, the Danish Government ap- 
propriated 3900 kroner ($1145) for the institution; and during the 
fiscal year 1903-1904, 2000 kroner ($536) has been appropriated 
for the newly established third division. 

It should be added that the examinations of the institution 
are public, that any person interested in the subject may be a 
visitor at the courses in the different divisions; and that several 
exhibitions have been given before the finance committee of the 
Danish Parliament, before physicians and others.—[Nordisk 
Tidskrift f6r Dofstumskolan. ] 





THE INSTRUCTION OF BACKWARD DEAF-MUTES 
—A CORRECTION. 


An American friend informs me that my address delivered 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main has led to the opinion in America that 
I am an advocate of the American Combined System. Such an 
opinion can be entertained only by one who did not himself hear 
my address, and who, because he does not know me, draws erro- 
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neous conclusions from what has been reported here or there 
concerning my address. By “the poorest of the poor,” to whom 
not only would I permit, but for whom I would advocate, the use 
of the sign language—not of the manual alphabet—I did not at all 
mean those of the deaf who are capable of receiving a satisfac- 
tory education (the A, B, C pupils, as they are commonly called 
in Germany); I meant the mentally sub-normal deaf-mutes who 
stand far below these, and who, after a more or less prolonged 
trial in schools for the deaf, are finally sent to institutions for 
the feeble-minded, where, however, on account of their deafness, 
they do not properly belong. As my subject at Frankfort was 
not “methods,” it was not necessary for me there to make this 
explanation in detail. The subject assigned me was “The Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf for Human Society.” The deaf who are cap- 
able of education belong after leaving school to the community 
of people who have all the senses, not to the world of silence. It 
is, therefore, not only unnecessary, but positively harmful, to 
make them acquainted with the sign language, as is done under 
the Combined System. 

The intellectually inferior “poorest of the poor,” however, 
find after leaving school no fitting place in the community of 
people who have all the senses. For them I should regard it as 
a great benefit if they could be gathered in a colony. In such 
a colony our spoken language would probably never be the ordi- 
nary means of communication. Therefore, I consider it un- 
necessary during the school period to carry them so far in spoken 
language as “to torment them with the learning of speech,” as 
must be done in German schools for the deaf. There would then 
remain time enough to train them up to be cheerful and capable 
workers, as can be done in our schools for deaf children. But 
like any other human being, the intellectually inferior deaf-mute 
needs spiritual food. To him this cannot be given satisfactorily 
in after life through our spoken language. What language this 
shall be we must leave to the future, for our contemporaries will 
scarcely live to see intellectually inferior deaf-mutes satisfactorily 
provided for in school and in life— [Otto Danger, of Emden, 
Germany, to the editor of the American Annals. ] 





THE ACQUISITION OF SPEECH. 


It is true that in institutions for the deaf a good many sub- 
jects are taught by which the acquisition of speech by the pupils is 
but little furthered. The main cause are our text books, which 
contain too much and go too much into details. It is said that 
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each institution is allowed to make its own selection from the 
great mass of text books. But it should be kept in mind that, 
after the books have once been introduced, the distribution of 


the subjects naturally is arranged with due regard to these books, 
In examinations for instance, the portions laid down in the text 
books will invariably be considered as the bulk of knowledge. 
The stimulating influence of reading pieces, which furnishes so 
rich a material for the acquisition of speech, would be much 
greater if it was not crowded out by the mass of different sub- 
jects. With the view of facilitating a suitable method for acquir- 
ing speech, we would plead for simple and precise text books, 
and the abolition of all examinations. This will afford some aid, 
but it will not remedy all evils. The greatest difficulty is, above 
everything else, found in the common instruction of talented and 
backward children. Some separation will have to be made sooner 
or later in all institutions for the deaf. This will be found more 
difficult in small institutions, for there we would finally have as 
many teachers as scholars; and the best way would be to unite 
some of the smaller institutions of a neighborhood into one large 
one, where the separation can be easily made. 

Privy-Counsellor Sagert used to say, “Many people when 
building a house, want to begin with the external decorations 
from the lowest story; they should do the rough work of build- 
ing, and then add the decorations!” He spoke the truth in ap- 
plying this figurative speech to the instruction of the deaf. Even 
in the lowest grades words, which are mere forms are used ex- 
tensively as if they were indispensable; and people think this is 
child-like and natural. For the child possessed of all its senses 
it is natural, for it babbles what it hears; whilst the deaf child 
does not speak after the teacher in a playful manner, but with an 
exertion. We can also get the deaf child to speak cheerfully, at 
least relatively so, but the road for accomplishing this will always 
be a difficult one, whether we choose the freest possible acquisi- 
tion of speech, or one bound to certain forms and subjects. The 
question is only, which way is the safest. The safest way will al- 
ways be the one which does most justice to systematic repetition. 
Repetition is the only means of strengthening all newly acquired 
forms; it is the true way of acquiring speech. But if speech is 
taught in an entirely free manner, without following certain 
forms, true repetition becomes problematical. To-day, for in- 
stance, the subject is the birthday of some pupil or teacher, to- 
morrow a case of death, the next day some excursion or show, 
and on the same day other subjects of conversation freely offer 
themselves. How can there be a true and beneficial repetition, 
if the situation of the moment is always to furnish the subject 
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of conversation, as such a situation cannot always be brought 
about at will. By enthusiastic and interesting teaching the pupil 
may be made to take an interest in subjects—given in the text 


books—more remote from his immediate observation, so that 
he becomes impressed with the idea that nothing in the world 
is more interesting than the subject before him at the time; and 
here the possibility of repetition furnishes a guarantee for firmly 
fixing the subject in the mind of the pupil. 

It is, of course, difficult to carry out this method of acquir- 
ing speech, if only one class of the institution follows it, whilst 
all the others adhere strictly to the prescribed course. If the 
teacher of this class is suddenly removed or becomes sick, and 
a new teacher takes the class, he will either find the field open for 
further work, or he will be considerably confused. The latter 
is more probable; for a class which has been taught in this free 
manner should always retain the same teacher. Even more, the 
pupils should live together with the teacher in school and house, 
until the end of schocling. That would be an ideal arrangement; 
but, as far as known, there are no institutions in Germany whose 
pupils live with their teachers in families. Most of our boarding 
institutions have not even room for married teachers. 

It was stated above that one may reach free speech even 
on the basis of certain well defined subjects. The objection is 
raised that this language will be a book-language, and that the 
book-language is an enemy to free speech; but this is not as bad 
as represented, and in most cases we will find in books the lan- 
guage of every day life. We must not forget that, as regards 
their further education, the deaf must rely on reading. How few 
families do we find which try to advance the deaf after they have 
left school. An adult deaf, who reads a great deal, said once: 
“What aid do I find among the members of my family, who shun 
the trouble of talking to me? Only by readingI can advance.” Ow- 
ing to this very fact that our dear fellow beings shun the trouble 
of talking to the deaf, we cannot expect that the deaf are always 
properly understood. We see instances every day of well speak- 
ing deaf being put in the background. Ata charity fair I met a 
deaf lady, educated by an excellent teacher, and who could speak 
very well. After having left her and wandering a little further, 
I overheard a conversation between two ladies who knew the 
deaf lady very well. One of them said: “Oh, there is that deaf 
lady again! I always find such difficulty in understanding her; 
let us try to avoid her!” This is a typical case. Even in families, 
people are often glad if they can employ the deaf in anything else 
rather than conversation. Some book is given to them; and 
people think they have thereby done all in their power. Should 
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such sad instances—and there are many of them—induce us not 
to cultivate the spoken language? By no means! But we learn 
therefrom that the deaf in after life must principally look to 
reading, and therein find an indemnity for the lacking conversa- 
tion. It will therefore be best to concede their right both to the 
book language and the conversational language; then, speech will 
become at once a basis both for reading and for everyday life.— 
[Blatter fir Taubstummenbildung. ] 





THE CHURCH FOR THE DEAF IN COPENHAGEN. 

Three years ago it was proposed to erect a special church 
building for the deaf. Divine services had of course been held 
all along in various places. It had been the hope of the well 
wishers of this plan that the Government would extend some 
pecuniary aid; but for various reasons the Folkething(the Danish 
Parliament) failed, at several sessions, to make the necessary 
appropriation; so the three societies for the deaf at Copenhagen, 
bestirred themselves and agreed each to raise the sum of gooo 
kroner ($2412). Mr. Scholdann, a builder, who had taken a lively 
interest in the matter from the very beginning, collected a similar 
sum among his friends; so a lot could be bought, and on the 14th 
of June, 1904, the foundation was laid with solemn exercises in 
the presence of many high officials, members of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and clergymen. It is expected that the build- 
ing to be finished in autumn, will become the spiritual home of the 
deaf of Copenhagen, and prove a blessing for many generations. 
For the present, the clergyman (Lutheran) connected with the 
Royal Institution for the Deaf, will—when the building is finished 
—hold divine service regularly every Sunday.—[Smaablade for 
Doévstumme. ] 
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THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNED ONLY 
THROUGH ITS PRACTICE. 

Superintendent Yates, of the Arkansas school for the deaf, 
in speaking of his work in teaching speech says, “Practice, practice, 
is all important. Speech pupils do not get the practice they so 
much need, in a school regulated as ours now is. They cannot 
get it; they never will get it until they are placed in a separate 
and distinct department of their own and there encouraged to 
talk, talk, talk, from morning until night.” Isn’t this argument 
just as applicable to the acquisition of English? If deaf children 
are to learn to use English with facility, ought they not to prac- 
tice it “from morning until night.” Signs are not English and 
if signs are used altogether out of class, there is left but mighty 
little time when the pupil can practice with freedom and spon- 
taneity the use of the English language.—The Mentor (N. Y.) 


A more profound statement never was made than this—THE 
WANT OF PRACTICE. By keeping in close touch with even 
the more advanced pupils you will find that they use a compara- 
tively limited amount of English from the time they leave the 
class room until their return the next day, enough perhaps to 
amount to ten minutes regular conversation. Ask any of the 
older pupils to make a clear statement of the amount of English 
they have used since the previous day, and you will be convinced 
that you are facing a serious problem. 

Then again, taking into consideration the fact that in the 
advanced classes the pupil is not using language directly a great 
deal of the time, the limited amount of English that he actually 
uses during the entire day is not sufficient for him to become at 
all proficient in the use of it. 

We may discuss methods pro and con, oral, manual, com- 
bined, or otherwise, but unless English is used from sun till sun, 
cellar to garret, inside and outside of the class rooms, by all both 
great and small, the way of the language teacher will continue 
to be hard and the advancement of a real love for literature slow 
and unsatisfactory.—B. in the Deaf Carolinian (N. C.) 
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Within the same period (the last two decades) there has been 
a decided movement to use the manual alphabet as a means of 
instruction. One large school and departments in two others, 
these last among the largest in the country, have made it, with 
writing, the basis of instruction. In many other schools individ- 
ual instructors have striven to implant the habit of its use among 
pupils. The movement is sound in reason and powerful in effort, 
When a pupil tries to tell in words his wants, pleasures, woes, 
emotions, and adventures, he tries to think in words; and when 
he has gained the power to think in words and express his 
thought in the words with measurable clearness, his education is 
already half accomplished. ‘This, therefore, is another develop- 
ment which merits the hearty appreciation and aid of all the deaf. 
—Dr. Amos G. Draper, in a paper read at the Congress of the 
Deaf at St. Louis. 





SPELLING IN CHAPEL. 

A very interesting discussion has been going on in the school 
papers as to the use of manual spelling in conducting chapel 
services. For the majority of the pupils there is no reason why 
these services should not be conducted by manual spelling. They 
will probably get as clear, if not a better, understanding of the 
subject through manual spelling than if the services were con- 
ducted in signs, beside the help it gives in the acquisition of lan- 
guage. But spelling pre-supposes a knowledge of language and 
there are a number of the pupils who have a very small amount 
of language who could be reached much more easily and better 
through the sign language. One reason urged against maaual 
spelling in the chapel is the difficulty in reading the spelling at 
a distance and also that the eyes of the pupils become tired from 
the same reason. That difficulty can easily be overcome by us- 
ing the double hand alphabet instead of the single hand. The 
double hand spelling can easily be read at a distance and the eyes 
do not become tired reading it. For the first few years that we 
were connected with the work of teaching the deaf, we used the 
double hand alphabet in chapel exercises with fair success. 

Just as soon as signs are dropped from the class room and 
teachers and pupils are imbued with the spelling spirit, and not 
until then, we may dispense with the use of signs in chapel ser- 
vices.—Rocky Mountain Leader (Mont.) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


SOME SCHOOLS VISITED. 


On our recent journey to and from St. Louis, we took ad- 
vantage of opportunities to stop off and make side trips for the 
purpose of visiting a number of schools. The schools visited 
were in their turn, the Columbus, Ohio, school, the St. Louis 
day-school, the Jacksonville, Ill., school, the Faribault, Minn., 
school, the Milwaukee, Wis., day-school, and the Cleveland, 
Ohio, day-school, six schools in all. Our stay at each school 
was necessarily brief, but as all doors were open to us we were 
able to see a great deal of the work of each school and to bring 
away with us more or less vivid impressions of it in its character 
and the degree of its excellence. 

Needless to say that in this group of schools we saw oral 
work of the purest kind, and manual work of the purest, and both 
oral and manual variously combined; and needless to say too, 
with regard to the oral work, that the speech and lip-reading 
observed were decidedly best where the oral method is practiced 
in its purest form, and poorest where the sign-language is most 
tolerated and most relied upon for communication and instruc- 
tion purposes. Another fact observed was, that in schools having 
both pure oral and pure manual classes, wherever there was 
generally good lip-reading in oral classes, there was at the same 
time good hand reading, or good response to manual spelling, 
in the manual classes, and vice versa, thus indicating that the 
spirit of English language practice, when present at all, prevails 
generally throughout a school and is not limited to classes, or 
toa single department. 

In all our tests—and we made so far as we could the same 
tests, using speech or manual spelling, in all the schools visited— 
we gave our chief attention to the average and the below average 
pupils, who form the great body of the pupils of every school. 
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The bright semi-mutes and the few brilliant congenitals interest 
us, but only as individuals, for they are no strain upon a method, 
and any accomplishment they show is rather to their own credit 
and the credit of zealous teachers, than proof of the method that 
happens to have been employed in their teaching. Such pupils 
do well under any fairly good method intelligently applied, in 
spite of handicaps or unfavorable conditions surrounding its use, 
It is the average and the below average pupils who put the heavy, 
testing strain upon a method, and their accomplishment must be 
the final proof accepted as determinative of every question in- 
volved in their instruction. Hence our interest always in such 
pupils in the schools that we visit, and hence, too, the special 
attention we give to them in our studies of conditions and 
methods. 

On the whole, we may say of our visits to the several 
schools, that they were enjoyable in the extreme, and that what 
we saw interested us in its every feature. In some of the schools 
the work is in a state of transition—the oral work increasing and 
the manual decreasing—hence it is in an unsettled state and 
many situations are tentative and experimental. This means 
conditions in all departments extremely trying, and that require 
time, study, and effort to bring to proper readjustment and to 
the full realization of possibilities that all have in view. 

We can not close without expressing our appreciation of the 
very kind and cordial reception that was ours at every school 
visited from everybody, from Superintendent down to the young- 
est child; and we can only hope that our visits gave a small frac- 
tion at least of the pleasure and of the profit that we received. 


F. W. 8. 





The New Brunswick school, at St. John, has secured the 
services of an experienced teacher for its Superintendent in the 
person of Mr. W. J. Stewart, formerly of the Belfast, Ireland, 
school, and later of the Edgewood Park, Penn., school. We 
understand the school opens under favorable conditions for its 
success. 
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WHY AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF ARE 
SUPERIOR. 


American visitors to European schools for the Deaf, in 
most of which the Oral method of instruction is employed, have 
commented upon the inferiority of results obtained there when 
compared with what is accomplished in our own schools. At in- 
ternational conventions of the Deaf it has likewise been observed 
that those in attendance from America are superior in intelli- 
gence and educational acquirements to those of other countries. 
This difference has been attributed to the methods employed 
here and abroad and has been one of the principal arguments of 
those who favor the Combined method. In Chapter III of 
“American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf,” by G. 
Ferreri, printed in this number of THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW, it is 
clearly demonstrated that the variation in results should rather be 
attributed to the superior system of grading, the longer period of 
instruction, and, in general, the better facilities provided in 
American schools. We would recommend a careful perusal of 
the article by those who are interested in an honest determina- 
tion of this question of Sign or Oral instruction. It is in line with 
our own suggestion, made some years ago, that the better 
method was to be determined by a comparison of the results 
obtained in the representative schools of our own country rather 
than by a study of foreign schools. aS. oe 





There will be general and hearty approval of the action of 
the St. Louis Exposition authorities in the awarding to Mr. 
William Wade of a gold medal in recognition of “his benefactions 
to deaf-blind children and for his untiring zeal in finding out and 
providing education for such children in the United States.” It 
is very largely a result of Mr. Wade’s interest and labors that so 
many deaf-blind children in the United States have been given 
the priceless blessing of education in the past ten years, and the 
award is therefore one eminently appropriate and fittingly be- 
stowed. 
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AN ENGLISH TEACHER ON SPELLING IN CHAPEL, 

We take the liberty of giving the folllowing extract from a 
personal letter to the editor, written by one of the leading teach- 
ers of the Deaf in England. It expresses—we can not but believe 
—the thought of very many ‘eachers who, amidst the difficulties 
and discouragements of their work, are sufficiently broad of mind 
and large of heart to be encouraged and made glad by every 
advancement made by others in the great work of educating the 
deaf, no matter in what school or under what method the ad- 
vancement is effected: 

“This number of the REviEw [the October number] is a 
particularly interesting one. 1 am very glad to see that finger 
spelling is being substituted for signs in the Utah school chapel, 
and trust the example will be widely followed, so that the pupils 
will gain a better grasp of English and a more certain spiritual 
understanding of the truths taught by its means.” 


We may say for the information of our correspondent that 
the practice of spelling in chapel is followed not alone by the 
Utah school in this country, but as well by the Rochester, N. Y., 
school—the pioneer school in the practice—and the Malone, 
N. Y., school; also, to an extent, by the Morganton, N. C., 
school, the Cedar Spring, S. C., school, and, we believe, the St. 
Augustine, Fla., school. The Mt. Airy, Pa., school, too, con- 
tinues to give, as it has given for a number of years, religious in- 
struction through manual spelling to about thirty of its pupils. 


F. W. B. 





THE MODEL SCHOOLS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The classes of deaf children that we saw at the St. Louis 
Exposition dining our week there—an advanced oral class irom 
the Missouri school, an intermediate oral class from the Illinois 
school, and an art class from the Nebraska school—were cer- 
tainly a most interesting attraction to the hundreds of visitors 
who daily thronged about them, and the excellent work that was 
shown will be educative to the general public upon the subject 
of the instruction of the deaf and its possibilities to an extent 
that will greatly increase public knowledge of it and interest in 
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it throughout the country. Much credit is due for the success 
of the Model School feature of the Fair to Mr. Alvin E. Pope, 
who was in immediate charge of it, and he is to be congratulated 
upon the work that he has accomplished and the good that he 
has done. F. W. B. 





THE ACOUSTICON AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

The exhibit of the acousticon at the St. Louis Exposition, 
with demonstrations with deaf children from the McCowen Oral 
School of Chicago, drew large audiences. The children— 
possessing naturally more or less hearing—were apparently able 
to hear and understand more with than without the instruments, 
both in the tests that we witnessed and in those that we made; 
and the teachers in charge of the demonstrations assured us that 
the children, in the time that they had been under training, had 
shown actual and measurable improvement in their appreciation 
and understanding of heard language. So far as it goes, all this 
is evidence and testimony in favor of the instruments, and we are 
glad to make record of it and to count it at its full value. But 
there are conditions, questions, and values other than this 
one of a slight addition to or strengthening of the power of hear- 
ing, that demand consideration, and these we confess leave us 
in our original state of doubt as to the real practicability and 
value of the instruments for use in our schools. Still, we remain 
open to conviction upon this point, and we await future develop- 


ments and the improvements in the instruments that time will ° 


undoubtedly bring. F. W. B. 


The Michigan school, at Flint, recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding; and Mr. R. Mathison, of the 
Belleville, Ontario, school, has just completed his first quarter of 
acentury of efficient service in the office of Superintendent. 
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THE TEXAS TEACHERS AT NORTHAMPTON. 

The following taken from the Texas school paper, is from 
the pen of Principal J. W. Blattner, who, with a number of his 
teachers, made the pilgrimage from Texas to Massachusetts, 
last summer, to study the work and methods of the Northampton 
school. The month spent at the school in studying, not only 
theories, but the actual and continuous practice of them in the 
hourly and daily work and routine of the school, enables Mr. 
Blattner to give testimony as positive as it is strong, and, more- 
over, testimony that none will question as. prejudiced, coming 
as it does from a man who practices in his school, and who has 
practiced for a quarter of a century, methods quite other than 
the one that he so warmly commends. It is unnecessary for us 
to say more, except to express our strong hope that others in the 
work will emulate the example of the Texas teachers and make 
effort at least to secure the benefit of the same privileges of ob- 
servation and the same course of study that they secured. But 
read what Mr. Blattner says:—F. W. B.] 


‘As forecasted in this paper last June, the Principal and nine 
teachers went to Northampton, Mass., at the close of our school 
to take a special course of training and observation in speech 
teaching at the Clarke school for the deaf. They arrived there 
about two weeks before the close of that school, and had thus 
a good opportunity of seeing it in operation. Miss Yale and her 
assistants gave them a cordial welcome and the freedom of their 
school. In the daily observation they saw much of the routine 
work of the classes, and gathered many a useful idea as to the 
methods pursued. In the primary department, under Miss 
Leonard, they observed the methods pursued in sense training 
aid the first steps in the teaching of speech and written language. 
In the intermediate department, under Miss Gawith, they saw 
the Northampton methods of teaching written and spoken lan- 
guage applied to higher grades, together with excellent word in 
numbers, natural history, and the beginnings of geography. The 
advanced department under the immediate supervision of the 
Principal, Miss Yale, presented a continuation of the methods 
of language teaching and very fine work in geography, history, 
and arithmetic. The spoken and written language work from 
the primary to the highest grades was so adjusted that it dove- 
tailed and harmonized thoroughly. There seemed to be little 
written work anywhere without its spoken complement. The 
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results secured in speech and the command of English, as ob- 
served by our teachers without bias, are most excellent. 


“Miss Yale informed us in the start that no part of intellec- 
tual development was sacrificed to speech, that the ultimate aim 
is education, mental development, to which every phase and fea- 
ture of the work must contribute. This, she said, was and always 
had been the policy of the school. 


“Such a claim would seem rather extreme to those who 
oppose the pure-oral method, but candor compels us to say that 
our two weeks’ observation of the class-work, during which time 
we were given an exposition of the methods pursued in the 
school, from the lowest to the highest grades, and of the attain- 
ments of the pupils, went a great way toward confirming the 
claim. Indeed, we do not hesitate to praise all the work seen at 
the Clarke school. The results attained in the English branches 
and in speech are, in a word, fine. There is an air of study, 
thought, and refinement about the whole place, and the zeal, the 
esprit de corps of officers and teachers, is worthy of imitation. We 
go further and say, with no desire to reflect upon the good work 
done anywhere, that representatives of other schools, and among 
them not a few of our boasted combined-system schools, may 
learn lessons of great value from this pure-oral school at North- 
ampton. Our self-esteem will even allow us to confess that we 
did. The ideas gathered up in school-room, shop, chapel, and 
dining-room at the Clarke school, and the special instruction 
received during our month’s stay there, will be an aid and an in- 
spiration to us in the years to come, and will certainly manifest 
themselves in improved results at this school. 


“Space will not permit us to speak in detail of the things 
seen and done there by our party. The first two weeks we were 
given two hours a day of observation in the class-rooms and two 
hours of instruction in the technique of speech teaching and 
grade work. The last two weeks the latter was increased to four 
hours a day. The special instruction was given by Misses Yale 
and Gawith. The course was so adjusted that this instruction 
was largely reinforced by demonstration in the class-rooms. We 
were kept busy during our stay there. Indeed, so anxious were 
Miss Yale and her assistants that we should gain as much as 
possible, that more material was hurled at us than we could well 
assimilate. 


“The kind attentions and courtesy shown us by these es- 
timable ladies and by everyone with whom we came in contact 
at Northampton are deserving of special mention. Our visit 
there will always be remembered with pleasure.” 
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A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY, OVER 
METHODS IN CHICAGO. 

The following editorial from a Chicago daily paper of re- 
cent date, gives the layman view of the merits of the controversy 
that recently took place before the Chicago Board of Education 
over methods of teaching the deaf. It is an unusually clear and 
fair statement of the points at issue, and the conclusion arrived 
at is eminently philosophical and one that all can accept with 





good grace.—F.. W. B.| 

“Reports of the clash beween the advocates of different sys- 
tems for teaching the deaf, at a meeting of the School Manage- 
ment Committee of the School Board, have given the general 
public some hint of the intensity of feeling over the subjects 
under dispute. What occurred, however, was a mere incident 
in a campaign that has been going on for years and that has never 
been open to the charge of apathy. Enthusiasm, earnestness, 
sincerity of conviction must be credited to all the forces engaged, 
and for that reason anyone who has not made a special study of 
the questions involved should be reluctant to pass judgment on 
the rival claims. It is possible, however, to trace the history of 
the warfare without an exhibition of pernicious partisanship, and 
we shall note some of the developments very briefly here. 

“The oral method of instruction had its earliest development 
in Germany, and it is called the German method, while the 
method of instruction by signs is called the French method. By 
the former pupils are taught to speak and to read the lips. One 
objection that has been raised against it is that it is partial and 
inadequate, which would, of course, make it undesirable as an 
exclusive system. There is abundant German testimony, how- 
ever, in favor of its exclusive use, except in cases where pupils 
are suffering from some bodily defect other than deafness that 
might interfere with lip reading and speaking. Its adherents 
urge that 90 or even 95 per cent. of the deaf and dumb should be 
taught in no other way. 

“In this country the sign and the oral method and a com- 
bination of the two have all been employed. The method first 
named had commended itself because it was easy of acquisition 
and highly interesting to both teachers and pupils. It is claimed, 
also, that it gives good results in many cases in which the oral 
method alone is not satisfactory. The idea of a combination is, 
therefore, a natural one; but it seems now to aggravate the con- 
troversy. It is claimed that experience proves that it has a con- 
fusing effect and actually retards progress, but its champions 
scout the claim. 
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‘“‘Noncombatants who are confused by all the methods or 
by what their advocates say in contradiction of one another, can 
at least rejoice over the earnestness and enthusiasm that are dis- 
played in the conflict. It is the best evidence they could have 
of a devoted interest in a beneficent and praiseworthy work.” 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Frederick D. Morrison, Superintendent of the Maryland 
School for the Blind, and of the Maryland School for the Colored 
Blind and Deaf, died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Baltimore, Oct. 
8, 1904, after an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Morrison was 
regarded as one of the foremost authorities on the education of 
the blind, and his loss is therefore a severe one. His work with 
the deaf was rather restricted, the school for the colored deaf 
under his control being in immediate charge of a resident Princi- 
pal and Mr. Morrison giving his time and attention chiefly to the 
blind, in another and a distant school. 


Mrs. Mary E. Unkart Foster died during the past summer. 
Mrs. Foster taught for three years in the New York Institution 
at Washington Heights, one year in a private school, one year 
at the Mystic Oral school, and two years at the Malone school, 
giving up her work to be married in June, 1903. A sister writes: 
“Her work was almost always with the kindergarten children, 
and I should judge she had been very successful.” 


Mr. L. S. Fechheimer passed away on July 5, 1904, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, after an operation revealing the presence of cancer. 
Mr. Fechheimer was a life member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and for some 
vears he was an honored and a valued member of its Board of 
Directors. Having a deaf child, he was always interested in 
questions relating to the education of the deaf, and he was es- 
pecially zealous in the promotion of the Oral method of instruc- 
tion. Though holding no official connection with the Cincinnati 
Day-school for the Deaf, his influence was recognized as a power 
in all matters relating to its management, and his death is there- 
fore a distinct and a deeply felt loss to the work of that school. 
Mr. Fechheimer was a man of lofty character and large sym- 
pathies, and he was beloved most by those who knew him most 


intimately. F. W. B. 
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Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro’s Summer Course of Instruction 
to Teachers and others will be given in Boston during the month 
of July, 1905. Address for particulars, Sarah Jordan Monro, 
Horace Mann School, Boston. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service tothem. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any person who may write for them. 





A limited number of bound volumes of the REvieEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. 1, bound in cloth. 
$1.00: for Vols. II, III, IV, and V, bound in cloth, $2.00 each. 
For prices of other publications of the Association see advertise- 
ment in this number. In order that these latter publications 
may be placed in the hands of all members of the Association 
who may not have them, the orices have been reduced to 
amounts covering little more than postage, and entire sets are 
offered at $2.00 per set. 





THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—8s, 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 
money; I1ofr. 2c. in French money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish money; and tol. 2c. in Italian money. 
Postal money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. 





Reprints in pamphlet form of the papers on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 





Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘““My List of Homophenous 
Words,” by Emma Snow, may be obtained through the office 
of the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 

















NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 





DECEMBER, 1904. 


*Deceased Members. +Original Promoters. §Subscribing Members. ||Life 
Members. {Honorary Members. 


ACKERS, B. ST. JOHN, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 

Adams, Sarah T.* 

Adams, Ida H., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

Adams, Mabel E., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

Addison, W. H., School for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Ahlberg, Anna, School for the Deaf, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Ahrens, Howard E., 821 Schuylkill Ave., Reading, Pa. 

Aitchison, Robert, Mt. Pullaski, Illinois. 

Akins, Anna, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 

Alcorn, Larry M. W., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Allabough, B. R., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Allen, Anna C.* 

Allen, Edward E., School for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

Allen, Hon. George, Pres. Board, School for the Blind and Deaf, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Allen, Dr. Harrison.* 

Allen, Henrietta E., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Allen, Jessie B.* 

Allen, Mary A., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Allen, Thos. J., Flint, Michigan. 

Amberg, Dr. E., 27 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

Anagnos, Dr. M., Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Bessie C., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Anderson, Mamie, Elk Point, South Dakota. 

Anderson, M. C., 18 Farragut Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 

Andrews, Cordelia, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Andrews, E. R., 455 Exchange St., Rochester, New York. 

Andrews, Harriet E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 

Andrews, Harriet V., 3123 Lexington Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Andrews, Helen B., Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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Apeline, F., Halmstad, Sweden. 

Applewhite, Alice, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Archer, T. V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Archibald, Carrie H., 81 W. Lincoln Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Argo, W. K., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Armstrong, Grace E., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Armstrong, J. V., School for the Blind, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Ashcroft, Mrs, Harriet E.t, Mackay Inst. for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 
Ashcroft, J. I.* 

Ashelby, Katharine, 2658 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Ashnefeld, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Atkinson, M. Emma, 65 Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 

Atwood, Lois E.* 

Austin, Mrs. Emma B., 6008 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Austin, Ida L., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Autenrich, May, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Avery, Elizabeth B., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Axling, P. L., Seattle, Washington. 

Aycock, B. F., Tremont, North Carolina. 

Aymar, Mary A., 4 Edward St., Medford, Mass. 


BABB, EMILY A., Wailuku Mani., H. I. 

Baer, Morris B., 15 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. 

Bagley, Amy C., 90 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 

Bagnal, Mrs. I. I., Manning, South Carolina. 

Baguer, Gustave, 29 Rue de Nanterre, Asnieres, France. 

Bahr, Lulu C., San Bernardino, California. 

Bailey, Lottie, 90 Magnolia St., Boston, Mass. 

Baily, Jos. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Abby T., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Baker, Mrs. Lella D., Memphis, Tenn. 

Baker, Nettie M., 6716 Perry Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Baldwin, Rev. Wm. R., Saxton’s River, Vermont. 

Balis, James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Balis, Mrs. James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Ball, Jessie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Ballachey, C. M., 113 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. 
Ballinger, Madge E., Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Ballou, Lillian I., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Bamford, Lillian, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Banerji, B. J. N.§, 4 College Square, Calcutta, India. 

Banford, Jessie, 86 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 
Banister, Ina E., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Barber, John, 6 Christchurch Ave., Brondesbury, London, N. W., Eng. 
Bardeen, Judge Chas. V., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Barker, Frances, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Barr, James A., Stockton, California. 

Barrington, W. M., 1712 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Barry, Katharine F., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Barry, William R.* 

Bartlett, A. C., 2720 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Bartlett, E. R., Memphis, Missouri. 

Barton, Ellen L.7* 


Bartoo, Dell, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 


Bateman, George, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Bateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Beale, Mary M., Boston, Mass. 

Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard Ave., Chicago, III. 
Beard, Lena, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Beardsley, Jessie, Madison, S. Dakota. 


Beattie, Grace M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Beatty, Mrs. Charles, Chanute, Kansas. 

Beatty, Frances A., Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Beatty, Gordon, 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 
Beatty, Mrs. H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 
Beatty, Mary H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 


Beatty, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Becher, Carl, De Doves Laeseforening, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Beck, Winnifred A., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Graham||, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Prof. A. Melville]], 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Melville|!, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Bell, Dr. A. Graham7$}l, 





Bell, Charles J., 1405 G St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Clara L., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Bell, Mrs. Eliza Grace.||* 


Bell, Frances K., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell, Lucie Lee, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 


Bell, Marian H. Graham, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Martha C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Belser, Mrs. L. H., Forrest City, Arkansas. 

Bennett, Cordelia L., Berkeley, Cal. 

Bennett, Florence E., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


Bennett, Mary E., Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Benedict, Mrs. J. C., Warwick, N. Y. 

Benson, Harriet S.* 

Benton, Ella, Savannah, Ashland Co., Ohio. 

Berry, Miss L., 24 E. Forty-sixth St., New York, N. Y. 
Bessant, Walter S.* 
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Best, Fred. C., Wis. National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Betson, Anna L., 6032 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Bettinger, M. C., Los Angeles, California. 

Betts, Mrs. O. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Bierbower, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bigelow, Mary F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Billings, Carrie, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Bingham, Cornelia D., Oral School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, 
Bingham, Mrs. Katharine T., College Park, San Jose, California. 
Binkley, Katharine Mae, 2710 Fairview Ave., Canton, Ohio. 
Binner, Paul.* 

Bishop, Mrs. Mary W., 515 S. Bernard St., Spokane, Washington. 
Bjorset, Hans, Doveskolan, Holmestrand, Norway. 

Black, Anna M.j, 219 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Black, John, 1614 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Black, John C., 9 Walton Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blackman, Frances, North Pitcher, III. 

Blackwell, Annie R., 37 Granada Road, Southsea, England. 
Blair, Cora L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Blair, S. O., 45 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Dr. Clarence J.J, 226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Blanford, H. S., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Bledsoe, J. F., School for the Deaf, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
Bliss, Dr. Arthur Ames, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bliss, Susan E.}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blomkvist, Rektor J., Dofstumskolan, Orebro, Sweden. 

Blum, Albert, 35 E. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Bodenhorn, Elsie K., Allen’s Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bockee, Martha Oakley, School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Bolyn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bonham, Guy L., 40 Walnut St., Dorranceton, Pa. 

Booth, Frank W.||, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth, Mrs. Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bosham, Judge Geo. L., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 
Bradford, Annie, 1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bray, Mrs. A. N., 11 Bradley St., Somerville, Mass. 
Breckenridge, Mary S., Danville, Kentucky. 

Bretz, Marie Annette, School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 
Brewster, Miss R. W., Elwyn, Pa. 

Bridge, Rev. Wm. D., 744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Brimmer, Martin S.* 

Britt, Mrs. A. T., Fulton, Missouri. 

Brock, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
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Brooks, Francis.]* 

Brooks, Phillips.]* 

Brooks, Sarah C., St, Paul, Minnesota. 

Broughton, N. B., Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Brown, Gertrude, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Brown, Grace, School for the Deaf, Albany, New York. 

Brown, Mary B. C., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Brown, Mary E., Penn. and Lexington Aves., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Brown, Mattie, 56 Rowley St., Rochester, New York. 

Brown, Mrs. Philip A. H., 120 W. 72d St., New York, N. Y. 

Browne, A. Dana, Germantown Y. M. C. A., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Brownell, Mrs. Edward I., 30 Walley St., Bristol, R. I. 

Bruel, Mrs. Nicolaus, 143 E. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bruce, Mrs. G. H., Danville, Ky. 

Bruhn, Martha, too Pearl Gore St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Bryant, Belle, 809 Holland St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Bryarly, Kate L., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Buchan, Miss B., Owen Sound, Ontario. 

Buckingham, Abbie, E. Court St., Flint, Michigan. 

Buckingham, Eva E., School for the Deaf, Station M., New York City. 
Buckingham, Geo. H., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Buhler, Hester, 34 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Margaret A., 192 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Pa. 

Bullis, Katharine M., 74 Adams St., W., Detroit, Michigan. 
Bumgardner, Nellie, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 
Bunting, Virginia H., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Burbank, James P., Boston, Mass. 

Burbank, Mrs. James P., Boston, Mass. 

Burchard, Prudence E., Sch. for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Burchell, Henry J., 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burchell, Henry J., Jr., 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 

Burdick, Edward S., School for the Deaf, Station’M, New York, N. Y. 
Burk, F. M., 309 E. Main St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Burlingham, Hon. Chas, C., 45 William St., New York City. 
Burnside, Thomas.* 

Burns, Mrs. James F., 278 Walnut St., Freeport, Illinois. 

Burton, Mrs. Gertrude H.* 

Burt, W. N., School for the Deaf. Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Butler, Evelyn A.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Louis C., 7225 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butterfield, L. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Butterfield, Mrs. L. A., Akron, Ohio. 

Butts, Dr. G. W., Chuckatuck, Virginia. 

Byrns, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Byam, Mrs. Mary S., Chelmsford, Mass. 
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CALDWELL, WM. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Calhoon, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Calman, Henry L., 42 E. Twenty-third St., New York, N. Y. 
Camp, Annie R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Camp, Mrs. Walter H., 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. M.||* 

Cannon, Daisy M., 1009 Fifty-fourth Place, Chicago, Illinois. 
Carhart, P. W., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Carhart, Mrs. P. W.* 

Carleton, Mrs. W. G., 42 Francesca Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Carlisle, Charles, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Carpenter, Bertha, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Carput, Felix, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Carrol, Mary H., Kingsbridge, New York. 

Carruth, Mrs. Chas. T., 4 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Carter, Clyde, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

Carter, Florence E., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 
Carter, Frances F., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Carter, Grace, 51 Dryad’s Green, Northampton, Mass. 
Cason, Mary, 408 Michigan Ave., Menominee, Mich. 

Castle, Mrs. Rebekah H., 425 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 
Castleberry, Mrs. Alice E., Talladega, Alabama. 

Chambers, Rev. Thos. B., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Champlin, Dr. Helen K., 662 Clark Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chapin, Alma L., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Chapin, E. L., School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 
Chapin, Rev. Wm. M., Barrington Centre, Rhode Island. 
Chapman, Rev. M. B., 121 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cheney, Louis R., 40 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 
Chickering, J. W., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Christian, Caroline E., 13 Birch Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
Christmas, Jeannette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Church, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Clark, Mrs. Charles, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Clark, Eliza L., Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 
Clark, Prof. W. A., Peru, North Carolina. 

Clarke, Edward P., 2108 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Clarke, F. D., School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Clarke, Frances V., West Winsted, Connecticut. 

Clarke, Hon. Harvey C., State Board of Control, Monroe, Wisconsin. 
Clarke, Mary E., Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Clarke, Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Clarke, Mrs. Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 
Clarkson, Mrs. S. M., 2113 Lady St., Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Clayton, Fred, A., Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
Clayton, Nannie, 1303 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 


Cleary, Edward, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Cloud, Rev. J. H., 2606 Virginia Ave., St.Louis, Missouri. 

Coaker, Catharine C., Oral Sch., 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York. 
Cobb, Nellie B., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Coburn, Alice T., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Cochrane, W. A., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Coffin, Mrs. F. S., Cuero, Texas. 

Coles. Mary||, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colgate, James C., 36 Wall St., New York City. 

Colier, J. H., Gibson City, Illinois. 

Collier, W. C., Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, Tenn. 

Collins, Mrs. Frederic, 1918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Condon, Anna, School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Conner, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Conner, Rachel A., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Connery, Julia, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Connick, Thomas, Dixie, Walla Walla Co., Washington. 

Connor, Nellie O., Margaretville, New York. 

Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave-Spring, Georgia. 

Connor, W. O., Jr., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Conrey, N. P., Cal. Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Constantine, Jolliette E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cook, Mrs. Flora H.* 

Cook, Geo. W., Flint, Michigan. 

Coombs, Mrs. Grace D. E., 4332 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Cooper, Jennie Alston, Charlottesville, Va. 

Cooper, Mildred H., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Corwin, Cora.* 

Cosgrove, Margaret, Ephpheta School, Chicago, III. 

Coward, Gilson, School for the Deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool, England. 
Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 

Crenshaw, Nathaniel B.* 

Critchlow, Mrs. Mary Reid, 41 Breton St., Halifax, N. S. 

Criffield, Wm. R., East and Division Sts., Walla Walla, Washington. 
Croker, Gertrude, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Crosby, F. G., Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y. 

Crossette, I. R., 115 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Crossette, Mrs. I. R., 115 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 
Crouch, Rev. John F., W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.7|]. School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crumley, Linda, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
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Cuadra, Louis E. Sepulveda, Instituto de Ciegos, Carreo Central San- 
tiago, Chili. 

Cullom, Hon. S. M.§, Springfield, Illinois. 

Cummings, Miss M. F., 501 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cummings, Sarah, School] for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cumptun, Dr. Don. M., 57 W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Curd, Jessamine.* 

Curd, Lillian W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Curlette, Margery, Toronto, Canada. 

Currier, Enoch H.}+, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Currier, Mrs. EnochH., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Curtice, Fred P., East Washington, New Hampshire. 

Curtiss, Louise A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 

Cuthbert, Thos. N., 15 Cortland St., New York City. 

Cuyler, T. DeWitt, Land Title B’ld’g, Broad & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


DAHN, GRACE, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Damon, Alice H., 85 Cayuga St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Danger, O., Taubstummenanstalt, Emden, Germany. 

Daniels, Caroline S., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, O. G., 68 Hawthorne St., Chelsea, Mass. 

Dantzer, Rev. C. O., 1829 W. Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davidson, F. P., San Diego, Cal. 

Davidson, S. G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davies, Annie E., Portland, Maine. 

Davies, Mrs. C. F., 3757 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Dawes, H. E., 936 C. St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dawson, Ella S.7* 

Day, Mrs. Ellen L., Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Dean, Mrs. Dosia, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 

Deem, Charles S., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Delafield, Mrs. Frederick P., 635 Park Ave., New York City. 

Delafield, Lewis L., 1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Delafield, Mrs. Lewis L., 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

De Madrazo, Maria Ana McCotter, Institute National de Sordo-Mudos, 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Denio, Prof. Francis B., Bangor, Maine. 

Denison, James, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Dennis, Rodney.* 

De Sumichrast, Prof. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

De Sumichrast, Mrs. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Deucher, Walter, Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 
Devereux, Miss S. H.}, Portland, Oregon. 

Dewar, Frances, School for the Deaf, Saginaw, Michigan. 
Dewey, Dr. John, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dey, Estelle M.* 

Dillon, Marie L., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Dimmick, Ella J., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Divine, Mrs. Ella R.* 

Divine, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Doane, Letitia, 701 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Dobyns, J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Donald, Dora, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Donald, Ida M., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Doneghy, Annie M., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Donohoe, M. Lizzie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, Judge Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, Mrs. Joseph W., 32 Bagley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Dorsey, Alice A., 204 Court St., Maysville, Ky. 

Dost, Ernst, Alexanderplatz 4, Berlin C., Germany. 

Doty, Mrs. L., 6030 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Douredoure, Bernard L.||, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Downing, A. U., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Draper, Estella M., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Dreyfuss, Jennie M., San Reno Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Driggs, Miss D. S., Middleborough, Massachusetts. 

Driggs, Frank M., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Driscoll, Timothy F., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Driver, Wm. R., 125 Milk &t., Boston, Mass. 

Dudley, L. J.+* 

Duff, Jessie, 28 N. McLean St., Lincoln, IIl. 

Dumon, Lucie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Dunbar, Evelina, Staunton, Virginia. 

Dunham, Mrs. Pearl H., 1to01 W. Noble Ave., Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Dustan, Gertrude L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLESON, REV. W. S., 608 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Easby, Annie E., Media, Pennsylvania. 

Easby, Mrs. Mary E., Media, Penna. 

Eastburn, Hugh B., Doylestown, Pa. 

Eaton, Blanche B., Contocook, N. H. 

Eaton, Mary, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Eddy, Bessie, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, Clara D., Northampton, Mass. 
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Eddy, Emily, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Eddy, Frances N., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Eddy, Mabel G., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eddy, S. M., Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 

Edmunds, C. H., Southbridge, Mass. 

Ehrich, L. R., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Elliot, Dr. Richard, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England. 
Ellis, Frances O., Day School for the Deaf, Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Ellis, Dr. H. Bert, Los Angeles, California. 

Ellis, Jessie, 155 N. Third St., Newark, New Jersey. 

Ellis, Silvenus A.f* 

Ellsworth, William W., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Elmendorf, D. L., 201 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ely, Charles R., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Emerson, Dr. C. W., 36 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Emerson, Grace M., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Erwin, Hugh, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Estabrook, Miss E. A., Portland, Maine. 

Euritt, Mrs. G. D., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAGAN, ROSE A., 772 East 188th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fairbarn, Sir Arthur H., Bart., 45 Brunswick Sq., Brighton, England. 
Fairbanks, Dr. Arthur W., 362 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Fairbank, Marion E., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 
Fanning, Miss M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Fant, Mrs. M. A., Townville, South Carolina. 

Farrant, Mary I., School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Farrar, A., Jr., care of Henry Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds, England. 
Fay, Dr. E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. G. O., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn, 

Fay, Elizabeth}, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Fay, Mrs. G. O.* 

Fearon, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Cora, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edwin S., Winnetka, Illinois. 

Fechheimer, H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 3243 Delaware Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, L. S.§||, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S.||, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, M. S., 57 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Felkel, Henry Noel.* 
Ferguson, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ferguson, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 


Ferreri, G., Siena, Italy. 
Ferris, W. N., Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Field, Alice M., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Field, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Finch, Marion E., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Finlay, Clara, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Finney, Mrs. M. E., 1419 Olive St., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Firth, Emina M., Cor. 69th S. & Normal Ave., Chicago, II. 

Fish, Kate H.+, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Fish, Simeon G., Mystic, Conn. 

Fish, William B., 364 Russell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fiske, Dr. G. F., 100 State S., Chicago, Illinois. 

Fisk, Pauline, Crosby Place, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Fitts, Mrs. Clark C., 15 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Fitzpatrick, Mrs. F. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fitzsimmons, Eugenia, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Fjortoft, F. A., Skole for Dove, Vibes gade 7, Christiania, Norway. 
Fjortoft, I. A., School for Dove, Vibes gade 7. Christiania, Norway. 
Flagg, Helen J., Hartford, Conn. 

Flaherty, Maryt, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Flatley, M. Stella, School fo: the Deaf, Green Bay, Wis. 

Fletcher, Katharine, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Flodin, A. G., School for the Deaf, Lund, Sweden. 

Florence, Mrs. Mavietta, Georgia. 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fondelius, Gunnar, David Bargaresgata No. 1, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Forbes, W. H.* 

Forchhammer, G., Den. Kgl. Dovstummeskola, Nyborg, Denmark. 
Ford, Belle, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Forman, Mrs. Henry D. 

Fornari, Prof. Gav. Pasquale, Borgomanero, (Novara), Italy. 
Foshay, J. A., Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Foster, Alice S., 253 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fowler, Elizabeth A.* 

Fox, Chas. C., Danville, Kentucky. 

Fox, Thos. F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Frankenheimer, Miss R., 23 W. Seventy-first St., New York, N. Y. 
Franklin, Mary, Fordham, New York. 

Freischman, Charles L., 430 Hanover St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

French, Mrs. A.t, New York, N. Y. 

French, Rev. J. A., Austin, Texas. 

French, Martha F., 983 Hancock St., Wollaston, Mass. 
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French, Parmeal, Boise, Idaho. 

Friden, S., School for the Deaf, Vexio, Sweden. 

Friedman, Rhea, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Frieschmann, Carl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fritz, Katharine, Johnson House, Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Fuller, Sarah||, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Fullington, Angeline, B., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 


GALLAUDET, DR. E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Galt-Smith, Mrs. J., 145 West 73rd St., New York City. 

Gamble, Matie B., Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Gantz, Mrs. Wm. Normal, III. 

Garcia, Daniel, School for the Deaf, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Garcia, Dir. Trinidad, Callejon, Corpus Christi 414, Mexico City. 
Gardner, Hannah, School for the Deaf, Appleton, Wis. 

Garman, Tillie, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Garret, Emma.* 

Garrett, Mary S., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Gaston, Cambria, 211 West St., Jackson, Miss. 

Gault, Bertha H., Ruggles, Ohio. 

Gawith, Frances W.+, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Gebhardt, Olga M., Sciiool for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Geddes, J. T., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

George, Mrs. Henry, Jr., 180 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Gibson, Caroline H., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Gilby, Rev. W. G., 419 Oxford St., London, W., England. 

Gilchrist, Anna, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gill, Laura D., Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 

Gillen, Marcella V.* 

Gillespie, Frances E., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Gillespie, J. A., N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillespie, Mrs, J. A.* 

Gillespie, Mabel M., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gillet, Almat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Arthur, 430 Randolph St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Gillet, Chas. P., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillet, Mrs. Harriet Ann Goode.* 

Gillett, Jane V., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Gillett, Philip G.* 

Gillett, Mrs. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Gillman, Dr. R. W., 107 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

Gilmar, Mrs. F. E.* 

Gilpin, George, care Starr and Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilroy, Elizabeth P., Mystic, Conn. 

Gleason, Cora L., Perkins Inst. for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
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Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Goddard, Josephine L., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Godwin, A. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Golden, Etta M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Goldsmith, Bernard, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Bernard, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Rev. Father, Institution for the Deaf, Bombay, India. 
Goldsmith, Ida, 53 West 80th St., New York City. 

Goldsmith, Otta M., 44 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Goode, Cornelia S.* 

Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Gordon, Clara Louise, Mexia, Texas. 

Gordon, Mrs. John R., Portland, Conn. 

Gordon, Kathlena W., 494 E. Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gordon, Joseph C.* 

Gordon, Mary T. G., Washington, D. C. 

Gorton, Mrs. Cora D., 2 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Goshorn, Eugenia, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gottlieb, Leo, Trinidad, Colorado. 

Graham, James D., Pasadena, Cal. 

Grant, Mary G.* 

Grarud, Dr. G., Mem. of Parliament, Holmestrand, Norway. 

Gray, F. R., 2032 Perryville Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Gray, W. F., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Greenbaum, Hon. Samuel, 2 East 94th St., New York City. 
Greene, Elizabeth T., 886 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Greene, Dr. R. H., 47 West 38th St., New York City. 

Greene, David, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Greene, Grace G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greener, May, School fo~ the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Green, Chas. H., Sch. for the Deaf, Clarendon St., Nottingham, England. 
Greeno, Mrs. Isador L., 238 E. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Gregory, Charles, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Gregory, Seth W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Gregory, Mrs. Seth W., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Gregware, Charlotte P. M., McCowen Oral School, Chicago, IIl. 
Griffin, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Grimm, M. Agnest, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Griswold, Mary B., 502 E. First St., Duluth, Minn, 

Groesbeck, E. A., Albany, New York. 

Grossman, Gertrude H., 1328 Conn, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Grossman, Dr. Louis, 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grosvenor, Edwin A., Amherst, Mass. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 414 W. 118th St., New York, N. Y. 
Grosvenor, Gilbert H., 107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H. 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor, Julia E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grosvenor, Melville Bell, 1331 Conn. Ave., Washingten, D. C. 
Grundberg, Dr. L., Venersborg, Sweden. 

Gruver, Rev. C. B., West Sand Lake, New York. 

Gruver, Cora E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gruver, E. A.||, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y, 
Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Guinness, Stella S., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guldberg, F. O. H., Olafsgade 17 Christiania, Norway. 

Gustin, Eva I., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guthrie, May L., School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Gutzmann, A., Taubstummenschule, O. Markus Str. 49, Berlin, Germany, 


HAESELER, HELEN M., Mystic, Conn. 

Hagerty, Thomas, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Hagstrom, A. J., School for the Deaf, Hernosand, Sweden. 
Haguewood, Linnie, School for the Blind, Garv, S. Dakota. 
Haines, Edwin, Deaf Education Bureau, 64 Queen St., Banbury, England. 
Hall Bessie, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Hall, Harriet C., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Hall, Percival, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Halpen, Rosa H., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Halverson, Clara M., Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

Hamilton, Harriet E.t, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hamilton, Margaret, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hamilton, Rene E., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Hamlin, Orpha L., Aberdeen, S. Dakota. 

Hammerslough, Julius, 830 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Hammond, Ethel, School fo the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Hammond, H. C., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Hammond, Mrs. Margaret, Mystic, Conn. 

Hamner Mrs. John C., 1407 Harrison St., Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Hancock, E. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Hare, Wm. B., Schocl for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Harmon, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Harper, Geo. W., Robinson, III. 

Harris, Della, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris, Prof. James C., Rome, Georgia. 

Harris, L. Isabel, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Harris, Rosa R., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harrison, Mrs. E. N., 142 Walnut St. Montclair, N. J. 
Harrison, F. Burton, 43 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hart, Frank, Doylestown, Penna. 

Hart, Olive E. D., 17 E. Twenty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Hartman, John, Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartz, Dr. Henry J., 27 Adams Ave. Fast, Detroit, Mich. 


Harvey, Annie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haskins, C. N., Chicago, Illinois. 

Haudering, M., School for the Deaf, Guben, Germany. 

Haupt, Hermine, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Havstad, Lars A., Staatsrevisionen, Christiania, Norway. 
Hawkins, Olive E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hayden, Herbert B., 923 Twentieth St., Rock Island, [linois. 
Haynes, Heber N., 138 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hazard, F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hecker, Miss M. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hedrick, Jennie, 3321 N St., Georgetown, D. C. 

Heizer, Evalyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hemphill, Rev. Dr. John, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Henrickson, Dora P., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Henry, Florence, 33 W. Ninety-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Herman, Kate S., Olathe, Kansas. 

Herold, Otto C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herzog, Paul M., 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetrick, Mrs. G. W., Florid, Illinois. 

Hewson, Dr. A., 1508 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Martha, School for the Deaf, Bay City, Mich. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., 224 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill Thomas. ]* 

Hill, Wm. H., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hillyer, Clara, Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Hitch, Mrs. Virginia W., 26 Liberty St. E., Savannah, Ga. 

Hitz, Hon. John}, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Hoadley, Helen C., Cushing Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Hobart, Almira I.+, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Mrs. Martha L., Horace Mann Sch. for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hockley, Thomas.* 

Hodge, Mrs. Alice Cogswell Weld, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hodges, Amy M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hoffman, F. B., 58 Seventy-ninth St., New York City. 

Hoffmann, Hugo, Prov. Taubstummenstalt, Ratibor, Germany. 
Hofgaard, E. H., Skole for Dove, Hamar, Norway. 
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Hofsteater, Howard McP., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hoge, Mrs. J. Hampton, Roanoke, Va. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., 812 Trent Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holden, Mrs. Jennie V., 12 Hall St., W. Somerville, Mass. 


Holder, Mary E.* 

Holliday, George L., 28 Meridan St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Holmes, Dr. C. R., 8 and 10 E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Holmes, Miss E. L., 29 Myrtle Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Holliday, Ella M., Rome, New York. 

Holloway, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Holmsen, Chr., Skovveien 27III, Christiania, Norway. 
Holstein, M., 44 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holt, Ellerbe, Boulder, Mont. 

Holt, M. H., Oak Ridge, North Carolina. 

Holverson, Mrs. A. H., 1220 W. Green St., Rockford, IIl. 
Hoopes, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hopeman, Antonia B.* 

Hopkins, Mrs. S. C., 546 Fourth St., Boston, Mass. 
Horschelmann, Direktor A. C., Alt Fennern, Livonia, Russia. 
Hostetter, Alice, Colwyn, Del. Co., Penna. 

Hough, Charles, M., 18 E. Sixtieth St., New York City. 
Hough, Helen V., 9 Union Place, Newton, N. J. 

Howard, Belle, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 
Howard, James.* 

Howe, Henry S., Essex St., Longwood, Brookline, Mass. 
Howe, Mrs. Sarah B.* 

Hoyt, Emma S., 307 Woodland Place, Jacksonville, III. 
Hoxie, Mrs. J. R., 4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Hoy, Mrs. Anna Lowry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hoyt, Emma S., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
Hubbard, Charles Eustis, 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hubbard, Gardiner G.||* 

Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner G.||, 1328 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Hubbard, James M., 382 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 
Hubbard, Samuel, 98 Montecito Ave., Cor. Lee St., Oakland, Cal. 
Hubble, Cliffie, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Hudgins, Sallie G., Romney, West Virginia. 

Hudson, John E.* 

Hull, Mrs. E. V. R., Kleist Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Hull, Susanna E., Woodvale, Bexley, England. 

Humason, Dr. Thos. A., New York, N. Y. 

Humbert, I. S., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Humphrey, J. F., 122 E. Platte St., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Humphreys, Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Humrich, C. P., Carlisle, Pa. 
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Hunt, A. W., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Hunt, Luella, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Hurd, Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hurd, Mrs. Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Hurlbut, Fred., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Hutchins, Mrs. George, 815 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Hutchinson, Emlen, 112 Chestnut ‘St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. L., 2709 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Hynson, Mrs. Perry, 1465 Broad St., Columbus, Oho. 


ILLINGWORTH, E. A., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Henderson Row, 
Edinburg, Scotland. 

Irby, Miss M. L., Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 

Irvine, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 


JACK, CORA, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fia. 

Jack, Ida M.7, Belleville, Canada. 

James, C. D., Eureka Springs, Ark. 

James, Mrs. W. C., 543 N. Eighth St., Walla Walla, Washington. 
Jameson, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jameson, Helen M., 27 Franklin St., Woburn, Mass. 

Jamison, Dr. W. C., Fairmount, West Virginia. 

Jastremski, Ernestine, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Jayne, Henry LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Jenkins, Margaret, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jenkins, Weston, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jenkins, W. G.* 

Jenkins, R. C., Ticonderoga, New York. 

Johnson, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Johnson, Fanny, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas, 

Johnson, Mrs. Frank S., 2721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Johnson, Miss Joe, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Johnson, J. W., 317 Locust Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Johnson, Richard’O., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnson, S., School for the Deaf, Brighton, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Effie, 174 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

Johnstone, E. R., Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Joiner, Enfield, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jolms, Mrs. H. L., New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Elizabeth Ogwen, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Jones, B. P., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, England. 

Jones, Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Jones, Eleanor P., 35 River St., Carbondale, Pa. 
Jones, Geo. A., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Jones, Mrs. J. Arthur, Contocook, N. H. 

Jones, J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. . 
jones, Mabel Kingsley, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. f 
Jones, Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 

Jordan, Ella C., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


KAUFMAN, B., Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kaufman, Mrs. B., 117 West 58th St., New York City. 

Kathan, Mary A.* 

Kearny, Alfred, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, 70 Division St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Keeler, Sarah Warren.}* 

Keiser, Dr. Max, 888 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keller, Helen A., 12 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, West Virginia. 

Kendall, Messmore, 27 William St., New York City. 

Kennan, Mrs. George, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Kennedy, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kent, Annabelle, 60 S. Clinton St., East Orange, New Jersey. 

Kent, Elizat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Kern, Prof. O. J., Supt. County Schools, Rockford, III. 

Kerr, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Kidder, Chas. W., Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

Kieffer, Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kieffer, Mrs. Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kiesel, T. A., Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

King, Ada R., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Mrs. James U.* 

King, Katharine, School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

King, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

King, Marian, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

King, Sibelle de F., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Theo. M., Paxton, Illinois. 

Kinnaird, Sarah, Rockford, Illinois. 

Kinsey, Mrs. Eveline I., Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, 
Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W., London, England. 

Kirk, Edward A., School for the Deaf, Blenheim Walk, Leeds, England. 

Kirk, Thos. J., Supt. of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirkpatrick, Miss A., 916, 14% St., Rock Island, Illinois. 

Kirkpatrick, Anna, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Helen F., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kitson, A. Hilda, Gledhow Hall, Leeds, England. 

Kjellberg, Nils, Stampgaten 50, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Kjeliberg, S. U., Stampgatan 50 Goteborg, Sweden. 
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Klemm, Dr. L. P., Bureau of Education, Washington. D. C. 

Knight, Mrs. Clarence P., 690 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Knight, Elizabeth B.* 

Knowlton, Mrs. Dexter A., Stephenson St., Freeport, III. 

Knox, Emma, 863 S. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, III. 

Koch, Annie, Parkgatan 3, Goteberg, Sweden. 

Koen, Joe, Austin, Texas. 

Kranzusch, Clara, 199 Drew St., Appleton, Wis. 

Kribs, H. Ray, 1900 H. St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Krohn, I. M., 1116 Cypress St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kutner, Simeon, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Nightingale Lane, Wads- 
worth Common, London, S. W., England. 

Kyhlberg, Dr. O., Manilla, Stockholm, Sweden. 


LACKEY, LILLIAN B., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
La Motte, Edith, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Landis, Kate S.* 

Lang, Eleanor, 14 St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Lange, Paul, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Langley, Prof. S. P., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Larkey, George E., 3509 Hough Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Larkin, Annie P.+, West Chester, New York. 

Larsen, F. C., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Larsen, Lars. M., School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
LaRue Ida, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lathan, Charles H., Mystic, Conn. 

Laurent, E. Sr., E. Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lauritzen, John, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Lawrence, Mrs. Joseph S., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lawrence, S. H., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Lawrence, William Marshall, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Layton, Nanetta, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leadbetter, Florence E., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Leake, Mrs. Mary L., 316 E. Price St., Germantown, Pa. 

Le Clercq, Chas. J., 2141 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

Le Clercq, Mrs. Chas. J., 2141 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

Lee, Virginia, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Lehman, Arthur, 16-22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Leighton, Emily L., 1523 Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Leonard, Ella M., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Lerch, Rena, South Canaan, Wayne Co., Pa. 
Leu, Barbara, 5947 Eggleston Ave., Englewood, IIl. 
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Leverett, George V., 66 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Levy, Felix H., 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Lewis, Edna B., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York City. 
Lewis, Emma, 1227 Academy St., Scranton, Pa. 

Lewis, Irving C., 977 Sixth Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Lewis, Hon. George A., 268 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis, F. Mortimer.* 

Lewis, Mrs. Rush R., Frederick, Maryland. 

Lewis, O. Eugene, 78 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Libby, Mabelle J., 291 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

Lightfoot, A. B., Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Lillard, Sadie, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Lindberg, Alfred, Manilla Dofstumskola, Stockholin, Sweden. 
Lindsay, Hon Jas. H., Charlottesville, Va. 

Lindsey, J. H., Charlottesville, Va. 

Linn, Mrs. W. R., 2709 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Lippestad, J. A., Thorohang Institut, Christiania, Norway. 
Lippitt, Henry.{* 

Lit, J. D., 1942 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littlefield, Susan E., 34 Princeton St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Loader, Miss M. L., 5 Richmond Terrace, Brighton, England. 
Locher, Mrs. Chas. H., 207 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Penna. 
Lochhead, Grace R., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Locke, Ada Sherborne.* 

Locke, C., School for the Deaf, Trondhjem, Norway. 
Lockridge, I. P., Austin, Texas. 

Loeb, Miss R., 116 W. Seventy-eighth St., New York, N, Y. 
Lougee, Gertrude L., 23 Lavender Sweep, London S. W., England. 
London, Bessie A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long, L. B., 1119 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Nora V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Loveless, Mary E., St. Timothy’s Catonsville, Missouri. 

Low, Mrs. S. L., 11 Monument Square, Charlestown, Mass. 
Lowrey, Frances S., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lucas Fannie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ludlow, Sarah.* 

Luedeman, G., Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Lung, Mrs. J. C., 620 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyle, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Lyman, Elizabeth M., 423 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
Lynch, Tilman D., 816 Wallace St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Lyon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MACDONALD, BLANCHE, Hopewell, Nova Scotia. 
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MacFarline, Etta, 316 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich 
MacIntyre, Mary B., Eddystone, Pa. 

Mackay, Annie, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
MacMillan, Sophia A., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

MacVeagh, Charles, 40 E. Seventy-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
McAllister, Emily, 570 W. One Hundred Fifty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
McAloney, Thomas S., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
McAloney, Mrs. T. S., Boulder, Montana. 

McCallum, Mary, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

McClure, D. E., Lansing, Michigan. 

McClure, M. P., Mediapolis, Iowa. 

McClure, Sarah, Jackson, Mississippi. 

McCool, Sarah, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

McCord, Jeannette H., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

McCowen, Mary, Public Schools for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, II. 
McCue, A. H., Fishersville, Virginia. 

McCurdy, Arthur W., Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

McDermid, W. D., School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
McDowell, Florence C.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McFall, Dr. Guy H., 32 Adams Ave., West, Detroit, Michigan. 
McFarland, Dr. J. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

McFarland, Mrs. J. T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

McGee, W. J., Washington, D. C. 

McGill, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Station, M., New York, N. Y. 
M’Girr, Katie M., School for the Deaf, Station, M., New York, N. Y. 
McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., 6018 Drexel Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McGuire, Mary, School] for the Deaf, Pine Hill, Albany, N. Y. 
MclIlvaine, John A., Jr., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIntire, Wm., 4020 Ogden St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

McIver, C. D., Cave Spring, Ga. 

McKee, Margaret V., School for the Deaf, 837 W. 55th St., Chicago, III. 
McKeen, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

McKim, John W., Boston, Mass. 

McKinley, Mrs. D. H., 127 W. Franklin St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
McKinney, Rachel, 1007 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
McLean, Ward.* 

McMaster, Annie, Rochester, N. Y. 

McMaster, Lucy B.* 

MeNair, Mrs. A. D., Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

McNall, Helen C., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
McNulty, B. F., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

McVickar, Wm. Nelson, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Magher, Louisa C., Rochester, N. Y. 

Maguire, F. Z., 5 Warwick Ct., High Holborn, London, England. 
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Mahony, Catherine A., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 
Makesmson, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Mallory, Dr. M. L.* 


Manning, F. M., Mystic, Conn. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’Hara, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
March, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Margulies, Leon, 154 W. 73d St., New York, N. Y. 

Margulies, Mrs. A. Reno, 534 W. 187th St., New York City. 
Marr, Addie V., 65 Highland St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Marsh, Dr. Elias J., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marsh, Matilda L., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marshall, Margaret R., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Martin, Catherine E., Clarke School, 138 Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Martin, Paul, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Martindale, Wales C., Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Marvin, Carrie, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marvin, Mary E., 210 De Kalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mathison, Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mathison, Mrs. Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mauss, Mrs. M. E., 1701 Sixth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Meade, Mrs. L. C., Yankton, South Dakota. 

Mears, Willard S., 36 East 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Meigs, Jane T.f, New York, N. Y. 

Melchert, Martha E., 40 Clifford St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Menefee, Elizabeth, 933 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Menefee, Martha, 933 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Merrill, Louise H., Portland, Maine. 

Metcalf, Mattie H.+, Olathe, Kansas. 

Metcalf, Frank W., Arcadia, Oregon. 

Meyer, Helen, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Meyer, Mrs. H. W., 675 Morrison St., Appleton, Wis. 

Meza, Dr. Francisco, Instituto de.Sordo Mudos, Santiago, Chili. 
Mihm, L. W., School for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wis. 

Millard, J. B., 315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miller, Adelaid Frew, 75 Lincoln Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Miller, J. H., 511 Park St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Miller, Lucia M., 631 Westminster St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Miller, Malinda K., School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 
Miller, Wm. E., Carlisle, Pa. 

Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China. 

Mills, Thos. B., Superior, Wis. 

Mitchell, H. F., New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Mrs. J. G., 432 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Martha B., W. Duval St., Germantown, Pa. 
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Moerder, Gen. J., 35 Baskow, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Monlux, J. B., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Monaci, Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Instituto de Sordomuti, Genova, Italy. 
Monro, Mrs. S. A. J., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Monroe, Susan E., 330 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monroe, Thomas.* 

Monroe, Prof. Will S., State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Montague, Helen, Asylum Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montgomery, Endora, 4319 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 

Moorehead, Horace R., Fifth St. and Bellfield Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Morbacher, Mrs. Samuel, Box 94, Arverne, Long Island, N. Y. 
Morgan, Charlotte Louise, 11th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland, Cal. 
Morgan, Mrs. Colin D., “Milton,” Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 
Morgan, Henry, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

Morgan, James, Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Morgan, Mary B., Fordham, New York. 

Morgan, W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morris, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Morris, John T., 826 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris, Lydia T., Compton, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morrison, Alice F., Vineland, N. J. 

Morrison, F. D., 220 E. North Ave, Baltimore, Md. 

Morrison, George H., Troy, New York. 

Morse, Anna, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 

Morse, Walter F., Concord, Mass. 

Morton, Joy, 15 Groveland Park, Chicago, II. 

Mosenthal, H., 46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Moses, Mrs. Jane L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mueller, Aug. F., 800 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mullin, Mrs. C., 2203 Grant St., Omaha, Neb. 

Mulrenen, Mrs. J. D., Hadley, Saratoga Co., New York. 

Munger, Mrs. H. M., Mexia, Texas. 

Munro, Mrs. E. R., 1114 Center St., Station D, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Murphy, J. J., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Murphy, J. W., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Murphy, Whitley, School fo- the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Murray, M. Agnes, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATHAN, MRS. H., 1203 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Nelson, E. B., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Nelson, Joseph B.* 

Nelson, Mrs. Joseph B., 437 A. Warren St., Hudson, New York. 
Nesbit, Edith B., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Nevil, Blanche I., Kynerdale Road, Stamford Hill, London, N., Eng. 

Newcomer, Waldo, 56 W. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 

Newlee, Clara Ellen, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Newlin, Olive, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 

Newman, Helena P., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nichols, Mrs. J. D., Henry St., Lynn, Mass. 

Nissen, Prof. Hartvig{, Boston, Mass. 

Nitchie, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Nixon, Bertha M., 246 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nixon, Bessie L., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Nordin, Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep, Forsstanderinna for Skolhemmet for 
blinda dofstumma, Wenersborg, Sweden. 

Nordin, Frederick, Dofstumskolan, Wernersborg, Sweden. 

North, Ralph H., 7301 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Noyes, Henry B., Mystic, Conn. 

Noyes, Dr. J. L., Faribault, Minnesota. 

Noyes, Marion L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 

Noyes, Mary L., Seville, Ohio. 

Nuber, F. W., New York, N. Y. 

Nuff, Mrs. O. L., 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nugent, Anna, 12 Elm St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


O’DONNEL, FRANCIS H. E., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal 
Olin, Caroline L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Olin, Mrs. T. D., 312 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 

Openshaw, Joel G., 100 W. Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orr, Nannie C., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Osborn, Virginia A.t, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Osterhout, Alice, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Owen, Helen, Streator, III. 















PACH, ALEX. L., 935 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Pach, Mrs. A. L., 56 West rosth St., New York City. 
Packer, Thos. E.* 

Page, John, State House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson||, 1759 R St., Washington, D. C. 
Palm, Elnora, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Palmer, Gen. W. J., Box 1208, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Palmer, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Palmer, Robert, Noank, Conn. 

Pancoast, Miss M. A., 20 Central Park W., New York City. 
Park, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Parker, W. D., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Parker, Willard, Jr., 159 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
Parminter, Grace E., 4319 Berkeley Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Parsons, Col. Francis, Hartford, Conn. 
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Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Patrick, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Paton, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Patron, Dr. Augustin Risso, Instituto de Sordo Mudos, La Plata, Ar- 
gentinia. 

Patterson, Hettie I, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. Ill. 

Pattison, Robert E.* 

Payson, Mrs. Edgar, 324 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

Pearce, Iva C., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Pearse, Lillian B., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Peck, Alfred, 138 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Peck, Fayetta, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Peet, Elizabeth, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C 

Peet, Isaac Lewis.* 

Peet, Walter B., New York, N. Y. 

Pegues, Mrs. E. C., Raleigh, N. C. 

Pennycook, Ida M., 158 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Pepper, David, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Perry, Chas. Strong, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Peter, Mrs. Rena, Olathe, Kansas. 

Pettapiece, Laura E., School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pettibone, Nora, 1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York, N. Y. 

Phillips, Mrs. Bessie P., 261 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Phinney, Mrs. Mary E., 428 Amherst St., Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Pioda, Dr. Alfred, Locarno, Switzerland. 

Plympton, Emma L.* 

Pollak, Robert R., 7 Foxcroft House, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pollock, Isabel, 8 Clauricarde Gardens, London, W., England. 

Pope, Alvin E., Dept. Education Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

Porter, Mrs. Alice M., Pierce Building, Huntingdon Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Porter, Edward B., Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Porter, Samuel.* 

Posey, Lillie, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Potter, Adella, F., 20 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Powell, J. W.* 

Powell, Minnie, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Powell, Mrs. Wm. E. M., 449 Manning Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Pratt, Mrs. A. C., 63 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Prawitz, J., School for the Deaf, Gefle, Sweden. 

Price, Cora R., 41% W. King St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Prince, Ernest, School for the Deaf, St. John’s, N. B. 

Pritchard, G. T., Scranton, Pa. 

Proctor, Margaret N., 1627 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

Pugh, M. Louise, School fo~ the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Purtell, Mary J.7, St. Joseph’s Institution, West Chester, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Putnam, Mrs. Henry W., 130 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Pybas, Adelaide H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUIGLEY, Rt. Rev. J. E., 1025 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RANKIN DAVID S., Troy, N. Y. 

Rankin, Mrs. David S., Troy, N. Y. 

Rao, M. Srinivas, Hon, Sec’y of D. & B. School for the Deaf, Cham- 
rajapuram, Mysore, India. 

Rawlings, Helen, 706 W. State St., Jacksonville, IIl. 
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Ray, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Indiariapolis, Indiana. 

Ray, John E., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Frank, ‘Jr., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Read, Elizabeth, School] for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Read, Utten E., School for the Deaf, "Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Reade, H. L., Jewett City, Conn. 

Reamy, Olive L., New York, N. Y. 

Reckweg, John C., 123 W. Br St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Reed, Mrs. Hypatia B., Mensha, Wis. 

Rees, Frances R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reider, James S., 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinhardt, Anna, Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Reinhold, Laura E., r2th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Renand, Dr. George L., 27 Adams Ave., East, Detroit, Mich. 

Reno, Morris, Music Hall Co., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Geo. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rhoades, John H., 559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rhodes, Elizabeth K., Delavan, Wis. ‘ 
Rice, Alex. H., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Rice, Luan C., New York, N. Y. 

Rice, W. E., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Richards, Anna M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Richards, Laura DeL.+, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Richards, Chas. L., East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Richardson, Mrs. P. L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Richmond, Mrs. Harold, 88 Cooke St., Providence, R. I. 

Rider, Edward C., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Rider, Mrs. Edward C., School for the Deaf, Mz alone, N. Y. 

Riedle, Anna R., 117 Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ritter, W. C., Hampton, Virginia. 

Roberts, Emma, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Robertson, Mrs. J. Harry, 50 Elliott Row, St. John, N. B. 
Robertson, Col. J. R., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Robie, Alice V., School for the Deaf, Ashland, Wis. 

Robie, Grace L., Broadway & 163d St., New York, N. Y. 

Robie, Laura B. 

Robinson, Anna E., 1161 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Robinson, Louise, School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga 

Robinson, Lucy E., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Robinson, Warren, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Rodes, Hon. B. O., Danville, Ky. 

Roe, Dr. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Roe, Mrs. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Rogers, Mrs. Rev., Granville, Ohio. 

Rogers, Augustine, School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, Grace A., School for the Deaf, Baltimore, Md. 

Rogers, Harriet B.+, North Billerica, Mass. 

Rogers, Howard J., Dept. Education, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rogers, Maria A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rogers, Martha, Washington, Indiana. 

Roorda. P., School for the Deaf, Groningen, Holland. 

Root, Ettie B., 702 Seventeenth St., Moline, Ill. 

Rose, Grace H., ‘Granville, Ohio. 

Rosenbaum, Mrs. S., 48 W. Fighty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. H., 53 W. E ighty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenfeld, Wm. I., 19 Maiden Lane, New York. N.. ¥. 
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Rosenfeld, George, 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 

Ross, Edyth, School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rothchilds, Mrs. M., 129 W. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
Rothchilds, S., 1717 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rowell, Mrs. Geo. 6810 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 

Ruggles, Jenny L., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York City. 
Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ryerson, Mrs. M. A., 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


SACHS, MRS. SAMUEL, 46 West Seventieth St., New York, N. Y. 
Sanborn, Hon. Frank B., Concord, Mass. 

Sanders, George T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sanders, Mrs. George T., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. Thomas, Haverhill, Mass. 

Sanxay, Olive, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Satterly, Cora B., Mondamin, Iowa. 

Satterthwaite, Estella V., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sattler, Dr. Robert, 64 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Saul, Mrs. Katherine P., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Sauter, Emily E., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
Sawallisch, Direktor W., Elberfield, Rheinprovince, Prussia. 
Schaffer, Anna E., Supervisor Schools for Deaf, Madison, Wis. 
Scheuer, Mrs. Morris, 1190 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Schilling, Alice, Darwin School, Chicago, III. 

Schmidt, Amkea, Neuer Market 32, Emden, Germany. 

Schmitt, Anna, 1706 Fifth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Schontheil, S., London, England. 

Schoolfield, Allen T., School for the Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 
Schrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Scott, Mrs. F. J., 6548 Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 

Scott, Fanny M., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Scott, Mrs. Walter, 118 W. Second St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Scribner, Mrs. J. H., Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scudder, H. E.* 

Searles, Jean B., Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Seeley, Miss S. Franc, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. J. A. *, 

Selby, Mary A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Seliney, F. L., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Ps. 
Senter, Augusta, 494 Kensington Place, Pasedena, Cal. 

Sharp, B. Howard, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. 12 

Shaw, Mrs. Caroline, 315 Elmwood Ave., Traverse City, Mich. 
Shaw, Jno. George, School for the Deaf, Preston, England. 

Shaw, Mary B., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Shaw, Mary, Edgemont Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Shelton, Agnes, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Shermer, Charlotte, Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Sibley, Mrs. Hiram W., East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Simmonds, Mary L., Portland, Maine. 

Simpson, James.* 

Simpson, Mrs. James, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Simpson, Mary A., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simpson, Mrs. M. L., School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Sister Adele George, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mariae Therese, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sister Mary Anne Burkey, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Austin, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister M. de Sales, St, Michael’s Convent, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Sister M. Dositheus Dwyery, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Martina, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati,O. 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s, St. Joseph’s Institute, S. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister Philip de Jesus, Female Deaf and Dumb Institute, Montreal, Can. 
Sloan, E ‘liza, School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 

Smith, Alice Noyes, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, A. W., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Bertha S.. 74 Adams W., Detroit, Mich. 

Smith, Caroline R., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Smith, Miss E. J., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York..- 
Smith, Herbert Knox, Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, Ina, S. Farwell St., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Jennie C., Day School for the De af, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mrs, J. R., Hamilton Terrace, New York City. 

Smith, Mariae A. L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Smith, Dr. Stephen, 3 West 92nd St., New York City. 

Snider, Amy E., 602 W. Third St., Faribault, Minn. 

Snow, Emmal!, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 

Snyder, Agnes, Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Solfisburg, Lydia, Aurora, Ill. 

Sondheim, Phineas, 27 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Spaight, Augusta, School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Sparrow, Mabel S., South Orleans, Mass. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Spear, A. R., 131 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spencer, Bettie B., Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dakota, 
Spencer, Hon. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer, Mrs. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sprague, O. S. A., 2700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sprague, Sarah T., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Stannard, Martha R., 1 Mt. Morris Park, W., New York City. 

St. Clair. Flora, 6636 Normal Ave., Englewood, III. 

Stearns, Laura J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steelman, Anna B., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stegman, Louise W., 1096 First Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stein, Miss S., 59 E. Sixty-fifth St., New York, ~ 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

Steiner, Bernhard C., Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Stern, Bernhard, care of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. H., Ten Eyck St., Watertown, New York. 
Stevenson, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Dundee, III. 

Stevenson, Estella, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Stevenson, Mrs. S. M., 7 Madison Square, New York, N. Y 

Stewart, A. A., Neosho, Mo. 

Stewart, Mrs. A. A., Neosho, Mo. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. George B., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Stinson, Carrie R., Morganton, N. C. 

Stone, Mrs. Abby Locke, 185 Vernon St., Worcester, Mass 

Stone, Elizabeth A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stone, George F., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
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Story, A. J. Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 

Stout, Anna Belle, School for the Deaf, W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
Stowell, Mary E.* 

Stratton, Hon. J. R., Provincial Sec. of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
Streeter, J. W., 2001 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Strickland, Elizabeth H., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lex. Ave., New York. 
Stryker, Mrs. E. M., 293 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H., Sch. for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 
Stuart, Ethel M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 

Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Pa. 

Sturgis, 152 East 38th St., New York City. 

Sturtevant, G. H., 537 Caledonia Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Sullivan, Annie M., 12 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Sullivan, Margaret M., School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Summers, Carrie H., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Arthur E., Lake Ave., Rochester, New York. 
Sutherland, Leela M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Swett, Nellie H.* 

Swiler, John W., Burlington, Iowa. 

Sykes, Miss S., ‘The Barnard,” 71st St., Central Park W., New York. 
Syle, Mrs. H. W., 188 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


TAFT, ANNIE E., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Tait, Carolyn Gay, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taft, Grace Emilie, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tansley, Dr. J. Oscroft, 28 W. 43rd St... New York City. 

Tansley, Rachel C., 114 Queen Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

Tate, J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Tate, Mrs. J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, Annah S., 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Taylor, Mrs. Benj. F., Cor. Olive St. & Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Taylor, Bernice, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, C. W., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 

Taylor, Ellen, Danville, Ky. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R., School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Taylor, Ellen E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Taylor, George, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Dublin, Ireland. 
Taylor, Harold L., School for the Deaf, Margate, England. 

Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Mrs. Jean MecN., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill, 
Taylor, Nellie M., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Taylor, W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Teegarden, G. M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Terrell, Park, 130 W. Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

Terrell, Mrs. Park, 130 W. Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Thew, Jessie L., School for the Deaf, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Thomas, Hon. D. C., Watertown, South Dakota. 

Thomas, Mrs. William D., 633 N. Carrollton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Thomason, Pattie, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Thompson, Anne C., 130 Murray St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Thompson, E. S.7, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Thompson, Emma Ross}, Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Fannie E., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Thompson, Louisa K., School for the Deaf, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Thompson, Mary H., 38 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Thorne, Mrs. R. Edgar, 704 Craig St., Montreal, Quebec. 
lhrockmorton, Helen G., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Thurber, Amey, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 
Tillinghast, E. S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Tilson, Mary D., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Timmerman, Edward F., 53 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Timmons, Kate, 68 Water St., Morristown, N. J. 

Tingley, Elizabeth Scott, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 
Tipton, Judge, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tipton, J. W., Toronto, Kansas. 

Titze, Gerhard, Dofstumskolan, Karlskrona, Sweden. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Harriet M., 3201 S. Park Ave., Chicago, III. 
Tompson, EF. W. E.* 

Tower, Mrs. Samuel F., 82 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Trepanier, Rev. Canon F. X., Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 
Trieschman, Chas, S., 430 Hanover St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trinks, C., 49 Audubon Ave., New York City. 

Tripp, Sally B., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
True, Lillian F., Bethel, Maine. 

True, Mary H.7+, Bethel, Maine. 

Tryborn, J. H., Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker, Bessie A., 4221 Chambers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tucker, Mary P., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Turner, Mary E., 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Mary W., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tyler, Prof. John M., Amherst, Mass. 

Tyler, Richard K., Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 


ULFSPARRS, S., School for the Deaf, Karlskrona, Sweden. 
Underwood, J. C., 57 Clifton St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Unkart, Gustava, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Unkart, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 

Upham, N. Louise, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urbantschitch, Prof. Dr. Victor, Schottenring 24, Wein, Austria. 


VAN ADESTINE, ELIZABETH, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Calumet, Mich. 

Van Allen, Rev. H., Utica, N. Y. 

Van Benschoten, Irene, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Van Dusen, Katherine G., Pa. Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 

Van Ingen, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Van Praagh, Wm., Training College for Teachers, 11 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W., England. 

Vaught, Mrs. H. W., Jacksonville, Ill. 


WADE, MRS. CHARLES W., Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Wade, Wm., Oakmont, Pa. 

Waite, Frances F.* 

Waite, Minnie M., Jacksonville, Il. 

Walcott, Charles D., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Waldo, E. F., Birmingham, Mich. 

Walker, A. H., School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Walker, E. W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 

Walker, Mrs. Fannie R., 52 Cedar St., West Somerville, Mass. 
Walker, M. Frances, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 
Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 
Walker, Prof. P. R., 716 N. Church St., Rockford, Il. 

Walker, S. T., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Walter, Dr. Robert, Wernersville, Pa. 

Walters, Katherine R., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Walther, Eduard, Der Konigl. Taubstummenanstalt, Elsasser Str. 27, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Walton, Idella, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Warner, Mrs. George E., 5 Whipple St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Warren, Lillie Edginton, 124 E. Twenty-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 

Warren, Josephine, Stanford, Ky. 

Washington, Janie M., 910 Nichols St., Fulton, Missouri. 

Watson, James, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 

Watson, Jane S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Watson, W. W., Barry, III. 

Watts, Elizabeth M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watzulik, Albin Maria, S—A. Altenburg, Germany. 

Waugh, Margaret C., School for the Deaf, Govan, Scotland. 

Way, Daisy M., Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Way, Mrs. H. M., 1024 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Weaver, James Arthur, School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Weaver, Stella E., 41 Savin St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Webb, Mary, Portland, Maine. 

Weber, Mrs. Frederick, Church St., Kingsbridge, New York City. 

Weeden, Mrs. W. B., 158 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 

Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wellington, Mrs. J. E., 77 Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wells, Hannah C., Wethersfield, Conn. 

Wells, Mabel, School for the Deaf, Washington Heights, New York. 

Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Welsh, G. W., Farmers’ National Bank, Danville, Ky. 

Wemple, F. H., Waverly, III. 

Wentz, Clayton, Salem, Oregon. 

Wesselius, Mrs. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

West, Emma F.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westendorf, Katherine, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Westervelt, Mrs. Mary H.* 

Westervelt, Dr. Z. F.¢, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Westinghouse, Mrs. George, Erskine Pak, Lenox, Mass. 

Wettstein, Emma, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wettstein, Frances, Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wetzel, J. W., Carlisle, Penna. 

Weygandt, C. N., 408 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharton, Lula E., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Chester C., Northampton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Frank R., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Wheeler, Homer C., 628 Beaver St., Sewickley, Pa. 

Wheeler, Louise T., 4 Bennington St., Newton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Melvin H., 14 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘Vheelwright, Mrs. E. M., 1129 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

White, Alice M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

White, Annie E., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

White, Marie M., 65 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 

White, Mrs. S. L., Caribou, Maine. 

White, Wm. Jr., 714 Arcade Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whiteman, Mrs. Jennie L., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Whitley, Catherine, Emporia, Kan. 

Whitman, Mrs. Martha F.* 

Whitney, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Whitney, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whittaker, Mrs. H. M., 360 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wiberg, Gasta, Dammat 4 Garda, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Wilbur, Robert P., Mystic, Conn. 

Wilcox, Rachel, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilcox, Viola K., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wild, Laura H., Hartford, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Dr. Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Wiliams, Alice S., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Williams, Belle, School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Williams, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Gwendolyn, 2446 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Williams, J. H. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Williams, Dr. Job, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Williams, Kate D., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Maude C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wines, Hon. Fred. H., 1446 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. 
Winston, Mrs. L. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina. 
Witter, Ruth, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wittig, Meta, 323 E. Fourth St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Wolff, Mrs. F. R., 118 W. Fifty-seventh St., New York. N. Y. 

Wolff, Mrs. Franz R., 118 West 57th St., New York City. 

Wood, Frances W., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wood, Mrs. James, 14 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. 

Wood, Mary, Academy St., Trenton, N. J. 

Wood, Susie L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Woodbridge, Irene, Frederickton, New Brunswick. 

Wooddell, Mrs. F. W., 1112 Wels St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woodruff, Miss M. L., Sch. for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Worcester, Eleanor B., Thetford, Vermont. 

Wright, C. W., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wright, John D., Wright Oral Sch. 1 Mt. Morris Park W., New York. 
Wright, Z. J., Dadeville, Alabama. 

Wyckoff, Edith, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 

Wynne, Marjorie, Kingsbridge Library, Riverdale Ave., New York City. 
YALE, CAROLINE A.7||, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Yates, Frank B., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Yeager, William J., Reedsville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 

Yendes, Candace A., 425 Ella St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Yerkes, Miss E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yerkes, Laura C., Frederick, Maryland. 

Yost, Stella, Danville, Ky. 

Young, Alexina E., 6945 Yale Ave., Chicago, III. 

Young, Elizabeth R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young, Louise T., Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 

Young, Mrs. M. C., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Young, Mrs. Wm., Jr., 3810 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


ZANE, MARY S., Home for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Zassenhaus, Mary, Colby, Wisconsin. 

Zell, Ella A., 88 S. Washington Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ziegler, Robert M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zimmer, George, 614 Bridge St., Lowell, Mass. 

Zimmerman, John E., Trinidad, Col. 

Zorbaugh, Grace}, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading 





By EDWARD B. NITCHIE. 


“The aim of the book is to 


_ enable the learning of the art 


of lip-reading witbout the di- 
rect help of a teacher, and the 
Jessons and exercises present 
material in an orderly develop- 
ment to that end.’-—THE As- 
SOCIATION REVIEW. 


“It evinces practical pro- | 
ficiency and the intelligent sk-1l | 
of an apt teacher.’’-—THE OUT- | 


LOOK. 


“T am certain that it will be | 
found most useful, not only to | 


the student, but also to the in- 


; s 3 | structor.’’—PROFESSOR ENOCH 
An important contribu- | [j{gnry CURRIER. 


tion to our literature upon the | 


: : | ‘*Your method is ingenious 
Sil be of value and proft te | Hd well executed, and will be 


- f great assi 2e to learners 
the adult deaf who desire to org t mc = in 
learn speech reading.”’—Dr. | pesto uty ~x,. lense lly joie 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. a 
















| An octavo volume; illustrated: 162 pages. 


| Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Instruction in lip-reading to the adult deaf, personally or by 
correspondence; and a training course for teachers. 








156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





EDWARD B. NITCHIE, 




















Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped 
aud conducted on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York 
instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any college or for business 
Lip-reading taught toadults. Hearing developed by scientific treatment. 
While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of children to begin 
their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL. 


1 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 

















OUR GROWTH. 


OUR CAPITAL STOCK, 
(Paid in.) 








July 1, 1899 (at organization).........6.scccccesees .. -$12,500 
CT TNO i occ ceetcccar veer redcerneweseunsews 25,000 
Sg RPC TT EET TIE Toe TT ee ee ee Tere ee 28,900 
I UR i cwcci npneee Rees: #EKndSes aeeenNsa RAS 29,550 
2 rerirerer ce Cp -he. Seek hens 32,950 
ee sie od atentale asae Ria lei 33,200 
Nk, 5 ova hs sie 1: Sache heats naan vee. 89,175 
January 1,1908.............. ji ees oses. 40,425 
' we  RPPTTIT TTT eT Te 48,600 
PURE TERUG 656 hcain ens Hoses ere sesers codes evens 49,875 
THE DIVIDENDS WE HAVE PAID. 

et Ss ce Gi S56 RH OxSSONOEE Haw vk ESR BOO $414.31 
July 1, 1900........0.. Ni lala agl ‘ 694.48 
‘ ( Regular Vividend ..............8. 738.75 
fomanny 1, S008) ites DRONA... sons ccs se. 559.10 
gy ree ee eee ee 807.91 
EE Be kek deck acon: Crass saan 826.90 
Ne 064 ib RN e RR NEDN Re so tenis 977.20 
ee ee TTT TCT CC ee 1,075.46 
pe TTT ree ee ee ee eres 1,203.70 
0 ee ee rer eee ee eee 1,363.66 
$8,661.47 





We Offer: 


1. A safe investment for savings. 
2. An inducement to save. 


For information, address 


JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secretary, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


By KatuarinE E. Barry. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the elements 
of the English sentence to the eye, and indicates at the same time 
grammatical relationships by form, order, and position, atording 
thus, to the deaf child, sight rules for guidance to correct syntax in 
speech and writing. 

The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each 
slate an essential element of the English sentence ; and for all time 
these slates, in their position and order, form the thought back- 
ground or pattern for all purposes of language analysis or synthesis. 

The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with 
which it has been used with especial success. 

A quarto volume; 36 pages; price $1.25; in lots of one dozen 
or more ten per cent. reduction. 

Address, KATHARINE E. BARRY, 
1304 Willson Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








BLANK FoRM FOR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 





1904 





To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hereby make application for Active membership in the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Dea 
for the year 1904. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 





Signed, ab 


, 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Circular of Information, No. 1, “The Word Method,” by David 
Greenberger 
Circular of Information, No. 2, “ The Lyon Phonetic Manual,” 
by Edmund Lyon 
Circular of Information, No. 3, “The Whipple Natural Alphabet,” 
by Miss Daisy M. Way 
Report of the First Summer Meeting held at Lake George 
Report of the Second Summer Meeting held at Lake George 
Report of the Fourth Summer Meeting (issued in sections): 
First Sect1on—“ Reports from Abroad,” by Hon. John Hitz ; 
“Oral Method in German Schools,” by Miss J. S. Russell 
Sreconp Srection—“ Helen Keller: A Psychological Study,” by 
Rev. J. T. McFarland, D. D 
TuirD Srection—“ Further Contributions to the Study of that 
Subtile Art which may Inable One with an Observant Eie to 
Heare what Any Man Speaks by the Moving of the Lips,” 
by Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell ; “ The Teaching of Speech- 
Reading to Adults,” by Miss Susan E. Bliss ; “ Speech-Read- 
ing,” by Miss Mabel Ellery Adams 
Fourtu Section—“ Experiences in Lip-Reading,” by Mr. S. G. 
Davidson ; “ Experiences of a Speech-Reader,” by Miss Sylvia 
C. Balis ; “ My Experience in Public Schools,” by Mrs. L. M. 
Sanders 
Firta Section—“ The Work in General History and Literature 
in the Northampton School,” by Miss Katherine Fletcher ; 
“Oral Work Preparatory to Instruction in Geography,” by 
Mrs. M. L. Smith 
S1xtH Section—‘“The Disadvantages of Private Instruction,” by 
J. D. Wright ; “ Words and Language,” by Dr. T. A. Humason. 
SEVENTH SECTION—“ Manual Alphabets in an Oral School,” by 
Miss Harriet E. Hamilton ; “ The Importance of the Kinder- 
garten Methods in the Teaching of the Deaf,” by Miss Bertha 
H. Gault 
E1icutu Sectrion—“ Progress in Amelioration of Certain Forms 
of Deafness and Impaired Hearing,” by Dr. J. C. Gordon 
NintH Section—‘“ Abnormalities of the Upper Respiratory Tract 
and Ear, Found Commonly Among Deaf-Mutes,” by Arthur 
Ames Bliss, A. M., M. D 
TentH SEcTION—“ Emma Garrett’s Methods,” by Miss Mary S. 
Garrett ; “ Auricular Instruction in the Nebraska School,” 
by Mr. W. E. Taylor ; “ The Word Method,” by Miss Kate F. 
Hobart; “The Element Method,” by Mr. E. S. Thompson 
ELEVENTH SeEction—“ Improvement and Developnient of the 
Hearing,” by Lillie Edgerton Warren; ‘*The Higher Instruction 
of the Deaf,” by Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff ; “ Articulation Teaching in 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf,” by Miss Elmira I. Hobart 
TwetFrtH Sectron—“ The Teaching of Speech in the Hartford 
School,” by Miss Adelia C. Fay ; “ The History of Articulation 
Teaching in the New York institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” by Enoch Henry Currier, M. A 
THIRTEENTH SECTION—Miss Sullivan’s Paper on Helen Keller.. 
FourTEENTH SEcT1ion—Opening Exercises 
Report of the Fifth Summer Meeting, held at Mt. Airy 
The American Association Review, published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appearing in October, December, February, 
April, and June; per copy (for back numbers) 


The above publications, or any of them, sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, F. W. Boorn, General Secretary, 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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a “FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 
| tourse of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 

Single copy, 40c. 


4 “STORY READER, No. I.” *) 
ixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IDA V° 3 
a HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


« “STORY READER, No. ae 
hort stories prepared for young pupils, compNed by IDA V. HAMMOND 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 45c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


ins nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversations for 
practice in language, prepared by WM. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


he hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled by 
PA0HN E. CRANE, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy, 90c. 


*A Primer of English and American Literature.” 
By ABEL S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. 
Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single copy, Tdc. 





“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


mples of the correct English usage, by WILLIAM @. JENKINS, M. A. f; 
Price, $6.00 per dozen, Be 








** Stories for Language Study.’’ 


bted to pupils of the third or fourth grade, compiled by JANE 
BARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


ICA SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAF, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS OF PROF. A. MELVILLE BELL. 


I. SPEECH. 


‘ The Science of Speech. Board $0 
The Faults of Speech. Cloth........... Be be make bad svakaten 


II. VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. 


Inaugural Edition, 4to. cloth............. pike chaxoisie ene 394 
Sounds and their Relations, cloth 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds (New Edition).. 
University Lectures on Phonetics, paper............ uwin ce dws is 
Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology............. eee 
English Visible Speech i in 12 lessons, English Edition 
German Edition 
$ = “ Italian Edition 

Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech 
Visible Speech Charts 8x12. Seven in the set with explanatory text 

- 15x21 without text, Vowels and Consonantal, each 


III. SPEECH OR LIP READING. a 


Facial Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching Manual. 2d edit’n as 


(#" Instruction in the Science of mere and the Art of Lip or Fa- 
cial Speech Reading as Taught to the Deaf, given at the Bell School of © 


Speech, 23 W. 44th Street, New York City, N. Y., by teachers who per- | 
sonally received their training of Professor Bell. a 


IV. ELOCUTION. 


Elocutionary Manual. Principles of Elocution 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 
Emphasized Liturgy 

Address to National Association of Elocutionists 
On the use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 


V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 


World English—The Universal Language............0.ese0: earvnct 
Hand-Book of World English. Readings 

Universal Steno-Phonography, including English Line-Writing. . 
Popular Shorthand : 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS. 


Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery 

PIE DRO ie ie as ois c oye ko heb ape bd NORE a Manabe Ok PE APE 
Note on Syllabic Consonants 

Speech Tones, 

EO IE, HE Rae ing a 6s oo cnn eV CAM neaaa eee oF vive dats ees 


Education of the Deaf; ‘et and ae 1. Cc. ores Ph.D., 1 00 4 
Facial Speech Reading; H Pecc-coiag a Pig i we ag 4 . 
Marriages of the Deaf in America; EA Fay, h. D.; cloth 

Histories of American Schools for the Deat, * vols. ; cloth...... re : 
Helen Keller Souvenir, No. 2, 1892-1890; cloth. ..........e0e000 coe 200 — 





Teachers receive the usual discount. 
Trade terms upon application. 4 
Arnold’s Manual and other British publications supplied . ondied 3 
London Agents for Volta Bureau Publications: Wm. Wesley and © 
Son, 28 Essex St. Strand. Address: ; 
THE ig noel BUREAU, 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. Washington City, D. C.. 
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